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" WALKS-AND TALKS ON THE ,FARM.—NO. 12. 


Jisias talking to & Canadian farmer, last night, 
Who wanté to buy-a farm somewhere jx the States. 
He’ thought of, going West, but at my suggestion 
wetlt into the southern counties of this State to look 
at the farms there. He called on me ‘after he re- 
‘turned. He did not form a very favorable opinion 
of the farmers in that section. In a ride of eighteen 
miles, though the weather was very fine, he saw 
scarcely a man at work in the fields. Occasionally a 
man was picking apples, or splitting wood in the 
front yard. As for real, thorough, energetic farming, 
he saw nothing of it. How the people live, he could 
not see. They do not half cultivate their land, and 
seem to have little faith in the profits of farming: 
They are willing to turn their attention to anything 
rather than to working their land. If there are a 
dozen sheep-skins in the neighborhood, half a dozen 
men would start out to buy them, leaving their farms 
to take care of themselves. 

There is some truth in what he says. I have been 
in the same neighborhood. Land is cheaper than in 
any other section of the State. It is an old-settled 
country, with ready aecess to markets, land of good 


gpality, and a demand for all that youyean raise ; 
ahd ‘yet he says he. was offered farms $25 per 
acre. ~ 

To , of course, this is very cheap. It is only 


$10 re in Canada money. He thinks land is} 


far cheaper on this side, even if gold was at par, 
‘than it is in Canada. I showed him a farm in this 
neighborhood that was sold last year for $50 per 
acre,and hewpaid such a farm, as well situated, in 
Canada, would sell for $80 an acre. 
If this is so, it follows that at the present time 
id in Canada is four times as high as with us—for 
in Canada money is now equal to $50 in our 
money, A Canadian who has a little money to spare 
could certainly buy a farm here at a very low rate. 
Ido not think farms are any higher now*than they 
Were six years ago. A farm that he would have had 
to pay $5,000 for before the war, he could now 
for $2,000! [This was written ten days ago, 9 


gold was at 250. It is now lower, but the tendency 
is:again upward.] 

I am surprised that English and Canadian farmers 
do not come and settle here more than they do. 
There never was a better time for them to do 80 
than now. With their money, they. ean certainly 
buy a farm for half what they would have had to 
pay three or four years ago. ~ 





Mr. L—— was here to-day and advises me to lay 
down my roses, and then cover the bed with leaves 
a foot thick and lay some boards on the top, or what 
would be better still, some branches of evergreens, 
to keep them from blowing away. This will protect 
them effectually from the frost, and next summer 
they will Hower to the tips of the shoots. He has 
had remarkable success with roses, and he adopts 
this method. Even tender roses.can be kept over 
winter in the open ground by covering them thor- 
oughly with leaves. We all know how completely 
a thick covering of leaves keeps the frost out of the 


advantage in the garden. 





A good coat of horse manure is the best dressing 
for strawberries set out last spring. It will protect 
the plants from the winter and enrich the land at 
the same time. 

Raspberries need nothing more than ben 
down, and the ends of the sprouts covered with a 
spadeful of soil. Two men will soon cover a large 
plat of them. Cut out all the old canes, and then 
cut the new shoots, leaving only four strong ones in 
each hill to bear fruit next year. Then let one man 
bend down two hills together, and let the other man 
put a spadeful or two of soil on the ends to hold 
them down. It is very little trow d will insure 
a crop mext, n. No other is needed. 
a be taken down from the trellises, 


G 
pruned, amd covered im the same way. Ali that is 





m down. Straw, grass, and ything that will 
a harbor for mice, should mot be used. Que. 





ground in the woods, and there can be little doupt,') 
that they can be used for this purpose with gre 
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a considerable extent by mice that worked among 


some grass near the trellis, and eat out the buds 


from the canes. 


Owing to the scarcity of fodder and the high price 
of grain, farmers have been crowding their cattle on 
the market—too often in a half-fatted condition. The 
consequence is, that in New York cattle have been 
in excess of the demand, and prices, especially for 
inferior animals, declined very materially. 
York papers triumphantly ask: “ Where is the evi- 
dence of the scarcity of cattle in the country of which 
we have heard so much?” 

Speculators may have represented a greater scarc- 
ity of cattle than there is, but that good beef cattle 
are scarce there can be no doubt. How far high 
prices will cheek consumption, and thus restore the 
deficiency, remains to be seen. 

I was talking with an experienced butcher in the 
city a few days since, and one who has for years 
traveled all over this section, buying cattle, and he 
If I had 


been buying beef, such a statement might not have 


says he has never known cattle so scarce. 


been considered very disinterested, but I was talk- 
ing to him about selling some three year old heifers 
that are now very fair beef. He strongly advised 
me to keep them two or three months, and give 
them a couple of quarts of corn meal per day, with a 
That it would pay, he said, there 
He expected to see cattle higher 


few turnips, Xc. 
could be no doubt. 
in the spring than ever before. 

The rush for cattle to New York has abated some- 
what, and prices advanced this week fully one cent 
per pound. 

It seems to be a matter of fact that the higher 
grain is, the more money there is to be made in fat- 
tening cattle and sheep in winter. In these times, 
however, it is difficult to determine how far we may 
take experience as our guide—for this reason: One 
of the advantages of feeding grain to cattle and 
sheep is the superior quality of the manure obtained. 
But we have to wait some time before we can get 
returns from the manure made this winter. 
sell the grain at present war prices, we are sure of 
the money; but if we feed it to cattle, we may have 
peace and low prices before we can get any advan- 
tage from the manure—and possibly from the cattle 
themselves. 

It is for this reason that artificial manures offer 
greater advantages than ever before. We get the 

once, and are thus enabled to get better 
It will scareely pay to 


effect a 
crops while prices are high. 


make permanent improvements of any kind, while 


* ° 
labor and material of all kinds are so high. We 


must do all that we cam to increase our crops for the 
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time being, get out of debt, and prepare to make in 





provements when the reaction shall take place 











































| Ifthe present fine weather would only last & Week 
| or ten days longer, I would keep all my teats plow 

ing. Fer the destruction of insects late plowing in 
|the fall is better than early plowing. The wom, 

have descended into the ground four or five inchs 
|deep. If turned up on a warm, sunny day, they wil 
| get warmed into life, and then a frost at nicht wy 


do the business for the rascals. 


How few people pay any attention to the manage. 


ment of their manure. A heap of horse dung js q. 
| lowed to remain near the stable door, where it fix 
| fangs ; while near the pig pen there is a slush hol 
jin which half the manure runs away and is Jost 

Now would it not pay to throw the horse many 
into the pig pen? It would absorb all the liguid 
| giving the pigs a good, dry place, and making a fing 


| lot of excellent manure. 


| One of the oldest farmers in town told me to-day 
that he had never known so wet and disagreeable, 
| fall. It has been almost impossible to get along 
| with the work. Many farmers have not yet dug 
their potatoes, and the late severe frost must have 
injured them seriously. I have dug all mine, ex 
cept about an acre of Californians that I raised far [ 
When steamed and fed out at once, th 
In fact, if there is any 


the pigs. 
frost will not injure them. 
truth in the idea that sugar is more fattening than 
starch, a little freezing would be an improvement 
I do not think I shall freeze them purposely, but a | 
they are frozen we may as well put the best face o 
the matter, and conclude that the potatoes are all 
the better for it. 

Cornstalks are also seriously injured by th 
weather. Last year I did not draw mine in till the | 
middle-of December. They were then as bright and 
| nice almost as when cut. But this year they looks 
| weather-beaten as though they had been out all wir 
ter. We must make the best of them, however. 


Fodder is very scarce. Hay has already sold as high 








|as $26 per ton in Rochester, and straw is in demané | 
for paper. Ther 

all kinds will be very high in the spring, and it i 
worth making a great effort to keep Over as muchss 


ai Sas: 


can be little doubt that stock d 


pe ssible. 
| . 

When I was a boy there was nothing I enjoyel 
more than to cut little drains to carry off the water 
I used to like to see it run. I have 
kind of work to-day, and enjoyel 
it just as much—barring the reflection that if th 


land was underdrained, as it should be, there weut 


from the land. 


been at the same 


be no surface water to let off. Eyen a little surface 
| drainage of this lind is better than nothing, and! 
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. my farming operations to this day. 
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was surprised how soon I could let off all the water 
that had accumulated in the dead furrows on differ- 
ent parts of the wheat. It is just a pleasant pas- 
for a farmer and his son to take a spade anda 


The boy at all events 


time 
hoe and let off the water. 
will enjoy it. 

Farmers do not talk enough to their sons about 
farming operations. They do not realize how inter- 
ested their sons’ would soon become, if talked to and 
consulted about plans for future improvements. 
Give them reasons for doing things so and so, with 
reminiscencies from past experience, and they will 
recollect them and profit by them when you are no 
more. I can recollect many things my father told 
me when a mere boy, and which are of use to me in 





The more I see of the agriculture of the country, 
the more I am persuaded that we shall be compelled 
to farm better.. It is vain to suppose that we can go 
on as we have done. There must be a change. The 
first flush of fertility in the soil—the accumulation 
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of leaves and other organic matter—is rapidly be- 


coming exhausted, and we shall be compelled to| 
spend more labor in the preparation of the land for 
crops, and in furnishing more manure. The last 
census proves conclusively that the crops of the Uni- 
ted States by no means increase as rapidly as the 
population. Agriculture has not been as profitable 
as it should be, and we need—and shall have—high- 
er prices, and then farming will take a higher rank 
than it has hitherto occupied in this country. 





Wool is advancing again, somewhat. It is princi- 
pally in the hands of wool dealers, and they are de 
termined to hold on to it till the manufacturers are 
willing to pay at least as much as they gave for it. 
Wool cannot be imported at the present rate of ex- 
change, high duties, &c.; and it seems as though the 
manufacturers would be compelled to accept the 
terms of the wool dealers. . 

Still, there is unquestionably a heavy clip in the 
country, and at length the high price of cloth is be- 
ginning to have its proper effect in checking the de- 
mand. The shoddy aristocrats and young men in 
our cities who have more money than brains—and 
none too much of the former—may be willing to pay 
one hundred dollars for an overcoat, but those of us 
who have to work for a living must patch up our 
old clothes and get along the best way we can. And 
it is astonishing how much a man can spend on his 
dress, and how little he can get along with if he 
tries. The dry goods men and tailors have found 
out to their cost that people will not pay such exor- 
bitant prices for their goods. The great body of the 
people, as soon as they see the necessity of it, are 





willing to forego for a time all superfluous articles 
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either of food or clothing. We have on our hands 
one of the greatest wars in history, and we must de- 
vote all our energies to bringing it to an honorable 
termination. We must cut off all luxuries, as well 
of home as of foreign manufacture, and raise more 
necessaries. 

I have always admired the answers of Benjamin 
Franklin, when examined before the British Parlia- 
ment in 1766, relative to the repeal of the Stamp 
Act. Common people in England are to this day 
quite as familiar with it as Americans, and I think 
admire the boldness and adroitness of Franklin’s 
answers even more than his own countrymen. 

He was asked : 

Q. Do you not think the people of America would 
submit to pay the stamp duty, if it was moderated ? 

A. No, never, unless compelled by force of arms. 

Q. What was the tentper of America toward Great 
Britain before the year 1763? 

A. The best in the world. They submitted wil- 
lingly to the government of the crown, and paid, in 
their courts, obedience to the acts of Parliament. 
Numerous as the people are in the several old prov- 
inces, they cost you nothing in forts, citadels, garri- 
sons, or armies, to keep them in subjection. They 
were governed by this country at the expense only 
of a little pen, ink and paper; they were led by a 
thread. They had not only a respect, but an affec- 
tion for Great Britain; for its laws, its customs and 
manners, and even a fondness for its fashions, that 
greatly increased the commerce. Natives of Britain 
were always treated with particular regard ; to be an 
Old-England man was, of itself, a character of some 
respect, and gave a kind of rank among us. 

Q. And what is their temper now ? 


A. O, very much altered. 
* *% * * * + 


Q. Don’t you think cloth from England absolutely 
necessary to them ? 

A. No, by no means absolutely necessary ; with 
industry and good management, they may very well 
supply themselves with all they want. 

Q. Will it not take a long time to establish that 
manufacture among them ; and must they not in the 
meanwhile suffer greatly ? 

A. I think not. They have made a surprising 
progress already. And I am of opinion, that beforo 
their old clothes are worn out, they will have new 
ones of their own making. 

.Q. Can they possibly find wool enough in North 
America? 

A. They have taken steps to increase the wool. 
They entered into general combinations to eat no 
more lamb; and very few lambs were killed last 
year. This course, persisted in, will soon make a 
prodigions difference in the quantity of wool. And 
the establishing of great manufactories, like those in 
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the clothing towns here, is not necessary, as it is 
where the business is to be carried on for the pur- 
poses of trade. The people will all spin, and work 
for themselves, in their own houses. 

Q. Can there be wool and manufacture enough in 
one or two years? 

A. In three years, I think there may. 


Q. Does not the severity of the winter, in the | 


northern colonies, occasion the wool to be of bad 
quality ? 

A. No; the wool is very fine and good. 

Q. In the more southern colonies, as in Virginia, 
don’t you know, that the wool is coarse, and only a 
kind of hair? 

A. I don’t know it. I never heard it. Yet I have 
been sometimes in Virginia. I cannot say I ever 
took particular notice of tHe wool there, but I be- 


lieve it is good, though I cannot speak positively of | 


it; but Virginia and the colonies south of it have 
less occasion for wool; their winters are short, and 
not very severe ; and they can very well clothe them- 
selves with linen and cotton of their own raising for 
the rest of the year. 

Q. Are not the people in the more northern colg- 
nies obliged to fodder their-sheep all the winter? 

A. In some of the most northern colonies they 
may be obliged to do it, some part of the winter. 

Q. Can anything Jess than a military force carry 
the Stamp Act into.execution ? 

‘A. Ido not see how a military force can be ap- 
plied to that purpose. 

Q. Why may it nat? 

A. Suppose a military force sent into America, 
they will find nobody in arms; what are they then 
todo? They cannot force a man to take stamps 
who chooses to do without them. They will not 
find a rebellion ; they may indeed make one. 

Q. If the act is not repealed, what do you think 
will be the consequences? 

A. A total loss of the respect and affection the 
people of America bear to this country, and of all 
the commerce that depends on that respect and 
affection. 

Q. How can the commerce be affected ? 

A. You will find, that if the act is not repealed, 
they will take a very little of your manufactures in 
a short time. 

Q. Is it in their power to do without them ? 

A. I think they may very well do without them. 

Q. Is it their interest not to take them? 

A. The goods they take from Britain are either 
necessaries, mere conveniences or superfluities. The 
first, as cloth, &., with ‘a little industry they can 
make at home; the second they can do without, till 
they are able to provide them among themselves ; 


— 


| will strike off immediately. They are mere artichy 
of fashion, purchased and consumed because the 
fashion in a respected country ; but will now be de 
tested and rejected. The people have already struck 
off, by general agreement, the use of all goods fash 
ionable in mournings, and many thousand poundy 
worth are sent back as unsalable. 

Q. Supposing the Stamp Act continued and » 
| forced, do you imagine that ill-humor will induce th, 
Americans to give as much for worse manufactury 
of their own, and use them, preferable to better of 
ours? 

A. Yes,I think so. People will pay as freely t 
gratify one passion as another, their resentment x 
their pride. 

Q. If the Stamp Act should be repealed, would ¢ 
induce the assemblies of America to acknowledge 
|the rights of Parliament to tax them, and woul 
| they erase their resolutions? 

A. No, never. 

Q. Are there no means of obliging them to erage 
those resolutions ? 

A. None that I know of ;. they will never do it, 
unless compelled by force of arms. 

Q. Is there a power on earth that can force then 
to erase them ? ; 

A. No power, how great soever, can force men to 
change their opinions. 

Q. What used to be the pride of the Americans? 

A. To indulge in the fashions and manufactures 
of Great Britain. 

Q. What is now their pride ? 





A. To wear their old clothes over again, till they can 
make new ones. 

We can do the same thing again, the moment 
there is a necessity for it. 
now, speculation, extravagance gnd corruption were 
rife, but the great body of the people then as now 
were patriotic and terribly in earnest. We can weat 
old clothes, rather than pay such exorbitant prices 
for new ones. 





I wonder if the American dislike to mutton had 
not its origin in “ the general combinations to eat ne 
more lamb”! Mutton is now decidedly the cheapest 
food we have. Good, fair sheep sell for $5 a head; 
and the pelts are worth $1.50 to $3 each. So that 
the carcass costs very little. And yet few people 
will eat mutton. 
for pork rather than eat mutton at 4 or 5 centss 
pound, 





Ig is cruel to starve animals, or to deny them pr 
tection against the fierce blasts of our northem 
winters. It is, too, unprofitable, for warmth, up 
a cettain degree, is equivalent ‘to food, and cattle 
starved in winter will not recover from it till the 





and the last, which are much the greatest part, they 


best part of the summer is past. 


In the Revolution, a | 
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They will pay 25 cents a pound | 
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. K THROUGH THE WINTER. (about 10 per cent. of oil. The best linseed cake 
© articles HOW TO CARRY STOC contains about 12 i i 
os ; per cent. of oil, and is now selling 
AUS th Tuys is a subject of great importance to American - at 120. 5s. per tun. 
w be de farmers the present year. The great drouth of last | “The linseed oil should be sprinkled over layers 
we a lalla td conteah ol tan anh On of chaff by a can and rose, and afterwards subjected 
. summer £ ) ; ’ | to age to make the oil blend with the chaff and 
ods fash, straw of all springcrops. Corn is not a full average | pol oe. Animals are particularly fond of the lin- 
the stalks will fall even still more below | Seed oil, and if it proves too laxative a greater pro- 
Poundy crop, ail ~ Pa was a large breadth of land | Portion of straw chaff would correct its influence.” 
a the are <a a nh Grea the yea ger ene Linseed oil is too high in this country to be used 
em. — - sown , 8 FP se : ; clmieeess ; 
oa so ast be lange, the canp will de something towards for food; but instead of sending our linseed cake to 
the will n &e, , del | England, we may feed it out at home with great 
facture helping out our short rations for cattle and sheep. | benefit to cattle and sheep and to the manure heap. 
etter of The same state of things exists in England. The| The editor of the Agricultural Gazette gives: his 
past season was one of severe and protracted drouth. | experience in feeding a small quantity of oilcake 
freely te The turnip crop—which is the main reliance for| meal. He says: 


Ment ag winter feed —is, in many counties, almost a total/ “A lot of two-year old steers and heifers were 
: tly bel n| Kept all winter on a very few turnips indeed, with 
failure, and afl porage = po y ae P: straw chaff on which not more than a pound of lin- 
vould it average. In view of this state of facts, tae London | ..04 apiece, boiled into a thin and hot and saltish 
»Wwledge Agricultural Gazette of September 17 asks: “ How | soup, had been poured. There is not only thus the 
. » | direct addition of food, but this manner of applyin 

1 would are our cattle to be kept the next seven months?” | ‘ , pplying 
J : h Ls d it adds to the savouriness of the mess, and brings 

In reply it publishes several communications from | (4+ the aroma of the provender, making it smell 
farmers in different parts of England, a few extracts | almost as sweet as hay. There can not be a doubt 
from which will be read with much interest, as the | that our live stock during the coming winter, in the 
oo i districts which have been so much injured by the 
subject is one of great importance to every farmer! qrouth, must do without litter. Sand and burnt 
r do it, ‘at the present time: clay, fern and other jeaf, expedients of that and 
“When I left Somersetshire a month ago (August) | Other kinds, must suffice to provide them with bed. 
a green blade of grass was hardly to be seen, and | ‘ing—the straw will have all to be turned to ac- 


O erase 


oe the turnip crop had almost everywhere failed. _| count as food.” : 
“All persons who have any practical knowledge} A correspondent of the London Zimes, H. J. Tur- 
men to of breeding and feeding stock mast be aware of the | ner, of Richmond, Yorkshire, says: 


great loss attending their being so stinted of food as! « Owing to the total want of after-grass and of 
ricans? ne a seaipew etal and how difficuls grass in our pastures, our present sparse of makin 

actures “This is one of the points to which I consider it a) mah seen ore pak wd alg -yroded 
desirable to direct attention, and to enforce the ne- dear wf pom 4 ordinary mode of fattening pose x 
|  cessity of preventing it at almost any cost. I would alins paxt winher ein hase to be considerably 
beg to suggest as one of the most obvious measures centited A liberal supply of cake, or bruised bar- 
bey cam the cutting up all the straw that can be spared, and ley, or oats, or inferior wheat, must be given to 
using it for fodder in conjunction with meal of any stock, along with a very limited quantity of roots. 
sort, or of cake, according to the respective prices of The rough barley will come in well for this purpose, 








a ae ‘ fe h “) and reduce the outlay for cake; and, with beef and 

ion, ag | The foregoing has reference to sheep as well as mutton at the high prices they are sure to bring, 

1 were | to cattle. In the case of the former, not only will barley used in this manner will probably make as 
the produce of wool be much lessened by hard keep, much money as that sent to the maltater.” 

adel but its quality for combing purposes will be mate- y; 

1 Wear rially depreciated.” In the Agricultural Gazette for September 24 there 


. : j ications on this : 
te Mr. Burniston, of Henley, thus relates his experi-| are no less than thirteen communica as < 
P nisi — - subject from different districts in Great Britain. Mr. | 


* Hy the wep f ee hal * acer tha “" R. Stratton, of Stapleton, near Bristol, writes : 
PP URITIRONE OF ee | You ask how stock is to be carried through the 


a Re 





Pe 7: coming winter? I confess I have no great fears on 
me “About fifteen years ago, when under a very|thig head, as, although hay is less than half the 
~apest clever and practical farmer in Dorsetshire, I remem- usual quantity, and is already high in price, yet, in 
ati ber we fed thirty-two working oxen and other young | a season like this, straw of every kind is excellent, 
’ stock very advantageously on chopped straw, a small | and J have proved that with four pounds daily of 
>that | proportion of hay chaff, and a ‘sprinkling of linseed bruised oats, beans or peas, store cattle do well. , 
ope | il, and the animals thrived very well on the com- | ,, difficulty will be with cows in milk and making 
ound | pound. , , . |meat; here the lack of turnips and hay will be felt, 
Hay is dear and the turnips are a fajlure this and the flockmasters of Wiltshire will be sadly 

nts & season, and I would suggest the following mixture puzzled to carty on during the spring months. We 
to those who are short of feeding materials for their ‘always kept the ewes until lambing on pea straw 

o- cattle and sheep: “ and a little corn. aie yess teay =e Dove a 

. * double ion of the latter in place of Swedes. 
em | SSeS gt on wneeeneeecreeseeeevneese tl | Sie gedeon. proves how much better I should have 

up to T pure linseed ee i eres 2 §| fared with a greater proportion of arable land. 
nen, 113 3 0| Mr. Francis Burnett, of Kingscote, Gloucester- 
“The above would cost 3/. 15s. per tun, containing | shire, says: 
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“Cattle must be kept on straw cut into chaff with THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON AGRICULTURE, 
ground corn or cake, mixed up in a heap, and a few ome 
bucketsful of water thrown over it.” 


Mr. Charles Lawrence, of Cirencester, whose name 








Tue War is destined to make great changes jn 
the social condition of American farmers. Hitherto 
will be familiar to many of our readers, writes: they have not occupied that position which is ac. 

“For the economic feeding of stock during the | corded to agriculturists in older countries. With 
coming winter, the first consideration would be shel-| cheap land, dear labor and low prices, farming hag 
ter from wet and cold. Secondly, attention, in the} yo¢ been as remuncrative as many other avocations 
preparation of food, to certain relative proportions 
of the nutritive and respiratory elements of food is 
material, It has, I believe, been found in practice, | rather than in the country, and farmers themselyeg 

hat food whic) ai , itive ele. — . . 
that food which contains one part of nutritive ele have not been indisposed to their sons engaging in 


ments containing nitrogen, to from four to five of i , tl ‘ ade T) 
: . a . 2 » ] s 
fattening, or carbonaceous elements, is in economical | @4e rather than in agriculture. 16 war will 


proportion. It must be borne in mind, it is the| change all this. Trade adds little or nothing to ow 
quantity of food which an animal can assimilate by | national wealth. It is true that we must how 
thorough digestion, and not the quantity which an | ,, iddle ana whe make & lview ter test 

animal will eat, that is the economic consideration ;| ™U@4¢4e Men e & by buying 
for all the rest is waste, excepting as manure. Lin-|from those who wish to sell, and selling to those 
secd cake of prime quality at the present price,| who wish to buy—but it is not desirable that » 


about 12/. per tun, is an extravagant food. Bran, at . f 
5 guineas a tun, is far more economical. Lentils a of the labor of the county, should be occupied 
in this way. 


and Indian corn, both at present tobe bought at from . 
e2s. to 84s. per quarter (eight bushels,) are cheap| Since the war commenced large fortunes have 
foo’s, Whe at again is a cheap article to mix with] peen made in trade, and this has caused an influr 
Indian corn. The former contains, in 100 parts, 
20.82 of nutritive, and 60.38 of fattening matter ; 
the latter 10.70 of the former, and 72.08 of the lat-| now turning. The war—the most gigantic and ex. 
ter. pensive of modern times—has absorbed so much of 
* > ‘* rT e . 
3{r. W. Simmons, of Wanborough, Surry, says: |the labor of the country, that the non-producing 
“Tam thinking at present of collecting the scat-| classes are relatively vastly more numerous than 
tered Swedes and turnips for yard feeding, and all| — before. W i nos a 
that I possibly can in the shape of chaff, sweet straw, | @V€F Petore. © produce ices and consume mm 
&ec., to form a basis for a feeding material of a more | than during a period of peace. Prices are regulated 
expensive kind, and fully expect to pay dearly for by supply and demand, With the tens and hu. 
fatting this winter. The usual winter stock of sheep ait alt thennie thet thane tol Gnd for th 
I keep, with the same feeding, would eat everything | @T@¢8 Of thousands that ave leit the farm tor the 
clean up by the end of November—such is the ex-| army, the supply must be less and the demand 
tent of the failure. Let us hope that a mild winter greater. Prices, therefore, must advance. Trade 
may mitigate the apparent scarcity of food for live | — ul ten 00 Geatitebe. ne 0 whale. ooh ea bee 
stock; and, whatever it may cost to fatten, the | 22 20% Se a8 promt — ° , 
: - 2 a. <asem 
flockmasters may not suffer in their breeding flocks. | to been. The intelligence of the country must be 
They will not require telling the condition must be | turned to agriculture. It supports all other interests, 
kept up at any cost, for poverty is the first step : 
: , i ways been the but we have, du 
towards disease.” This has alv ays been the case, a e ha ring 
a long peace, increased so vastly in material pros 


Mr. James Eames, of Lynch, says: é Sectors ae 
“The only really cheap thing the farmer has is perity, that those who could supply us with luxuries 
wheat, and that under 9/. per tun must be used for| have obtained a more liberal compensation than 


—_— and sheep oy - * ° quite as safe as any|those who furnished the mere necessaries of life 
other corn properly used. I have used a consider- oe 
a pa The war will, in the end, make us poorer. We 


able quantity these last three years, mixed with peas oh 
and beans or either, and barley or oats, all ground shall not be able to waste so much labor. The cities 


together with a very little linseed cake; the thing | will feel their dependence on the country. The im. 
is not to give too much of one thing.” portance of agriculture will be felt and acknowledged 
ae by all, and if farmers are true to themselves, they 
To Cure SHEEP FROM JuMPING.—A correspon-! will exert a far greater influence than ever before in 
dent of the Ohio Farmer gives the following curious | this country. 
account of the method adopted by him to prevent| Farmers must take a greater pride in their busi 
his sheep from jumping the fences of his pasture:| ness. They should understand their responsibility 
“TI want to tell you about my jumping sheep and | and strive to meet it. They must farm more intel- 
how I broke them. I got them in a pen built sufii- | ligently, keep better stock, raise larger crops, make 


Wealth has accumulated in cities and Villages 


of young men to the cities. The tide, however, is 








ciently large to hold them. I then caught the ring- greater improvements and systematize their labor. 
This eill be done. If farmers ‘themselves, or theit 


leaders, one ata time, and made a small hole in 


each ear. I then took a cord or string and run|sons, do not do it—if they do not bring more energy 
through the holes in the ears together close enough | and intelligence to the cultivation of the soil—others 
to ;kcep them from working their ears; I then let| will do so. Agriculture will be more profitable 


them out and they are as quiet as any sheep.” |than it has hitherto been, and will draw to it the 
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capital and intelligence of the country. Let farm- 
ers, and especially farmers sons, ponder this matter. 

Let them feel assured that good farming will be 
Let them have faith in the soil, and in 
thorough cultivation. Let 
money in judicious improvements—in underdrain- 
ing, in manures, in good implements, in better stock 
The soil will 


profitable. 


them not fear to spend 


and higher feeding. prove grateful, 
and you will certainly get back with interest all that 
you put into it 
IRISH EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


Ar the late meeting of the Tipperary Union 
Farming Society, the Chairman, Lord Stanley, who 
owns an extensive estate in the district, alluded to 
some topics which are not without interest on this 
side of the Atlantic. We make a few extracts from 
his speech, as reported in the Jrish Farmers’ Gazette : 

“Now, you may think me sanguine, and _per- 


to 


haps Iam sanguine, but I can not bring myself 
take a desponding view of the future of the landed 
interest in this part of Ireland. I know that of late 
we have suffered from a succession of bad seasons, 
telling heavily against the poorer farmers, and, in- 
deed, against the farmers generalby as a class, and 
aggravating painfully that poverty and that distress 


of which we have had too much already among us. | 


I know also, and: that #s a matter to Which no public 
mam can wthout the deepest interest, that 


there has been over many parts of Ireland, and more 


look 


especially through the south and west of Ireland, a 


+4] 


continuous outflow of population. Now, as to the 
first of these topies—as to the temporary distress 
from bad harvests—of course we can not have any 
security against its recurrence. All we can do is to 
secure ourselves against utter rain by, in the popu- 
lar phrase, ‘Not putting all our eggs into one bas- 
ket’—by, in fact, not falling into the error of relying 


too much upon one article of produce. However, I 
believe I may congratulate you on the fact that the 
present year has been more prosperous than any 
since 1860—more prosperous, more favorable, as a 
whole, for Ireland than for England, and I may con- 
proportionate diminu- 


gratulate you now upon the 





tion of the sufferings of the poorer 





“The other topic to which I allud 


rious Now, if I thoucht, as some people do, that 
that drain was to continue for an indefinite time, 
and at an accelerating spee I thought that this 





rich and fertile coun ry was to become a mere graz- 


ing farm, and that cattle were to feed where villages 


used to exist—that men were to disappear, and 
beasts to take their place—if I thought that was the 
] 


state of things we were coming to, I should look 


+ 


upon it with the deepest apprehension and regret. 
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our common country of so many stout hearts and 
strong hands—of so much labor which our fields 
might usefully absorb—of so much courage which 
had often been tested before, and may be tested 
again in the national defense. But, gentlemen, 
again you will think me sanguine. Having inquired, 
and read, and done what I could to enable me to 
form an impartial opinion upon this matter, I con- 
fess I can see no reason td suppose that the present 
loss of population will continue, at least at its pre- 


sent rate. Now, do not mistake me upon that point. 





I don’t doubt that emigration from this country will 
goon, and that it will'go on to a very considerable 


extent. There are always great attractions to the 


laboring man in a new country, where the amount 
| of unoccupied land is practically boundless, and only 
| wants hands to till it. The existence of this attrac- 
| tion we can not prevent, even if we wished it. That 


|}is a state of things which legislation did not make, 


and which legislation could not unmake Parlia- 
ment can do a great deal, and, indeed, it used to be 
said that Parliament could do anything, except turn 
}a man intO a woman, and vice versa. Parliament 
}can not give to England and Ireland the vast popu- 
{lation and boundless prairies that exist beyond the 
Atlantic. Well I knew, also, that in the case of 
America the attraction to that Country is increased 


| by the hundreds of fhousands who have rone-be 


fore—by the money they have sent home, which I 
have heard estimated at ten millions sterling—by 
ithe messages ef invitation that have come from 
|thence, and by the fact, that even-when they go 
{there they are surrounded by their friends or their 
Mamilies who have gone before, and are, therefore, 
lable to emigrate without breaking through all social 


land domestic ties. No doubt, all these are perma- 
| nent attractions, and will continue to attract and in- 
| fluence many after we are all in our graves. 

“ Notwithstanding, I think that the amount ef em 
igration which is going on at the. present time at 
You 


all know the state of things which exists now in the 
You all know that there 


such a rate is due to peculiar circumstances. 


United States of America. 


is there going on an expenditure moderately esii- 
mated at the rate of half a million a day, the li 


of which the world has never séen before. 
the effect of that outlay may be it is diflicult to say, 
but I fear it will have a serious, if not disastrous 


effect on the future of that magnificent country 


, 





(hear, 1 But, of course, the effect of that out 
lay is to produce a demand for labor at cor juently 





a higher rate of payment than has ever existed b# 
fore, whether in the old or new world. When on 
rs of able-bodied but 


a week ($6.25), and that, too. often allowing for the 





’ 


unskilled men getting 25s 


depreciation in their paper currency, one can not 


I should lament, as an Englishman, over the loss to| wonder that such prospects as these should be ac 
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cepted by men who twenty years ago would have 
been satisfied with one-fourth the amount. 

“But I don’t think we can reckon on the perma. 
nence of that outlay upon the part of the United 
States. There are signs already that the war is 
drawing to a close, and when it ceases, and when 
more than the million of men now in arms have re- 
turned to their ordinary occupations, and when the 
taxes are being collected in to meet the interest on 
that enormous debt, then, I think, you will see, not 
indeed a cessation, but a considerable relaxation in 
the demand for European labor. But that is not all. 
There is always a disparity, there will be always a 
disparity between the wages of the old and of the 
new world; but that is a disparity which, from the 
nature of the case, tends not to increase, but to di- 


minish. As men here become scarce in proportion 








cupants have few of the necessaries, and none of th 
comforts of life, but I have rarely gone into a cabty 
that I did not see two or three children sprawlthg 
on the floor, You would have reason to know thas, 
if you had heard so many complaints of heavy 
families as I have had within the last few day, 
What is more, they are not only heavy families: 
but notwithstanding many’ privations and occasional 
suffering, which I would be the last to make light 
of, I believe they are generally healthy families 
believe they are healthy compared with the childte, 
of many persons better fed, better clothed, and be, 
ter housed ; but who live in the close air of crowded 
towns. 

“The estimate is that in a new country, unde 
most favorable circumstances, the population doubts 
itself in twenty-five years. Even in England, takthg 


to the demand, wages will rise. As laborers there | the United Kingdom as a whole, the population fay 
become more abundant, wages will reduce, and every | doubled itself in the last fifty years. I am not say. 


man who goes out from an over-stocked to an under- 
stocked market helps to bring about that result and 
readjust the balance. I think there are some signs 
of that already ; for you may all recollect the wages 
we used to give in this part of the country. It was 
stated, on the authority of a government commis- 
sion, that in 1856 the average rate of wages was 
84d. a day (17 cents) ; andI recollect that 1s. a day— 
6s. a week throughout the year—was considered not 
only good, but high pay. You know better than I 
do in that respect there is an improvement. I be- 
lieve that if you include your harvest time, the rate 
of wages throughout the year may be taken in these 
parts as something like 1s. 4d. a day. (32 cents, and 
the men board themselves.) I think, therefore, there 
has been a rise in the price of labor, and that rise 
tends to increase. For my own part, I don’t regret 
it. Of course, in the interest of the laborer, I don’t 
regret it, nor do I regret it in the interest of the 
farmer. There is no truth more striking than this: 
that low paid labor is not always cheap labor, You 
¢an only get out of a man that amount of working 
power which you can put into him by food. The 
labor of a man well paid and well fed, will be 
cheaper than the labor of two or even three men 
half fed, and not able, or perhaps willing, to do more 
than half a day’s work (hear, hear). Now, what I 
want to say is, that I .think the American demand 
for emigrants will slacken, and that the rate of Irish 
wages will rise. There is a third point to be con- 
sidered. Recollect the natural increase of any pop- 
ulation in a healthy condition ought to be in a posi- 
tion to sufficiently balance a very considerable out- 
flow. Now, that is a very delicate subject to touch 
upon, but I ean only say that it seems to me that 
this is a most prolific country. The old bachelor is 
rarely seen ; the old maid is an unknown being. I 
have seen many cabins where, God knows, the oc- 





ing that that will prevail, or that our Irish popu 
tion will considerably increase ; but I do say, with 
some confidence, that I believe the natural incretize 
of the population would, by higher wages and by 
what higher wages bring, be sufficient, before long 
at least to balance the outporing of population ® 
America and Australia. Now, I may be asked how 
it comes to pass that while the population of Ireland 
has fallen of, that of England has not decreased tp 
a corresponding proportion. My answer is, that 
England is a manufacturing and a commercial com 
try. But if you look to the rural districts alone, you 
will find that the English and Scotch as well as the 
Irish populations have decreased. I state that, be 
cause I think it is important in many points of view 
that you should not consider your own position » 
exceptional. In the districts into which the popule 
tion of England is divided two-fifths of those whith 
are purely agricultural show a diminution ; and'» 
in Scotland in twelve out of thirty counties.” 


















































THE OKRA PLANT.—It is really surprising that | 


this plant is not more abundantly found in ou 
markets. It is quite easily cultivated, requiring ne 
more attention than a crop of Indian corn. A few 
days ago the pods sold in the city markets at sixty. 
two and a half cents for a quarter of a peck. Th 
pods are most delicious in soups, but many persons 
—ourselves not among the number—prefer them 
stewed. They should be plucked when perfectly 
tender, consequently when only a third or half their 
natural growth, otherwise they are worthless for the 
table. In this state, too, they can be strung up with 
twine, and hung up to dry for winter use, when they 
are a great delicacy. Abundant seed is produced in 
the pods allowed to remain upon the stalks. The 
seed, however, should be occasionally changed, 
otherwise the stalks will yearly grow shortes— 
Germantown Telegraph. 
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POULTRY HINTS FOR DECEMBER. 





WRITTEN FOR THE GENESEE FARMER BY ©. N. BEMENT. 





Havine completed all arrangements for winter, 
we now turn our attention to the fattening and pre- 
paring poultry for market. The first of November 
is time to begin to feed some of the earlier broods of 
turkeys, in order to supply public houses and such 
families as require turkeys early in the season ; but 
they are, like every immature production, inferior in 
quality. To eat turkey poults is a wasteful luxury. 
Those who order them are occasionally deceived by 
a small hen of the previous year ; nor aye they worse 
for it, provided the lady of the house is informed of 
the circumstance, and so enabled to leave a due inte- 
rim between the killing and the cooking. When 
they have arrived [at the desired degree of fatness, 
those which are not wanted for immediate use must 
have no more food given them than just sufficient to 
keep them in that state, otherwise the flesh will be- 
come red and inflamed, and of course less palatable 
and wholesome. But after having attained their 
acme of fattening they will frequently deseend again, 
and that so quickly and without apparent cause as 
to become quite thin. Cock birds play this game 
oftener than the hens. 

Now, as turkeys are raised, fattened and destined 
to grace the head of the good man’s table on Christ- 
mas day, and our Christmas feast would not be com- 
plete without the roast turkey, their mode of treat- 
ment for the finale requires some notice. Let us 
take a young poult of five or six months old; the 
first part of education is passed through—what re- 
mains? First, then, it will require a mixture of 
vegetables, such as potatoes, carrots, cabbage leaves, 
turnip tops and the like, boiled down and given with 
meal of various kinds, the whole well blended with 

corn, oats, barley, &. But, secondly, comes the 
question, how to prepare for the Christmas market ? 
Almost every district of country has a peculiar mode 
of fattening turkeys, and every where it depends on 
local resources. In one place it is acorns, beech mast 
and chestnuts, sometimes boiled and mixed with In- 
dian meal. Others prefer to feed them every morn- 
ing for a month previous to killing with boiled pota- 
toes mashed and mixed with the meal of buckwheat, 
barley and Indian corn, according to their cheapness 
ar abundance, made into a paste, of which the tur- 
keys are very fond. Every evening the remains are 
removed and thrown away; the vessel in which it 
was kept is cleaned for the next morning, because if 
the weather is warm the paste is liable to become 
sour and endanger their health. For eight or ten 

ys previous to slaughtering time, the turkeys are 
lowed in the evening, before going to rocst, a small 


the course of that period, will render them exceed- 
ingly plump, delicious and fat. 

Cobbett says, “as to fattening turkeys, the best 
way is to never let them get poor ;” with which we 
coincide. Barley or corn meal mixed with skim-milk 
and given them fresh, will make them fat in a short 
time. Boiled potatoes mixed with ground oats and 
corn meal, will furnish a change af sweet food which 
they relish much and of which they may eat as much 
as they can. As with others, the food of this bird 
must be kept clean, and the most scrupulous care 
taken not to give them on the morrow the remains 
of the mixture of the preceding day. The best diet, 
however, is barley and Indian meal mixed with 
water, given in troughs that have a flat board over 
them to keep dirt from falling in. A hearted cab 
bage may now and then be thrown to amuse them. 
Some use plain oats, but some say barley or Indian 
meal is preferable, acting more quickly. 

“In some forests, where there are immense quan- 
tities of mast, turkeys will get perfectly fat upon 
them; but this, though no doubt profitable to the 
gude wife, it is by no means pleasant to every palate 
after the bird has been on the spit. Beech mast 
however, in small quantities, and as the substratum 
of fattening, rather improves the flavor than other 
wise. Acorns, which they will swallow whole, do 
not come amiss.” 

A writer in the Germantown Telegraph, who had 
frequently seen charcoal recommended for fattening 
animals, but who was skeptical as to its value, satis- 
fied himself with the following experiments: 

Four turkeys were confined in a pen, and fed on 

meal, boiled potatoes and oats. Four of the same 
brood were also, at the same time, confined in an- 
other pen, and fed daily on the same articles, but 
with the addition of one pint of very fimely pulver- 
ized charcoal, mixed with the meal and potatoes. 
They had also a plentiful supply of broken charcoal 
in their pens. The eight were killed on the same 
day, and there was a difference of one and a half 
pounds each in favor of the birds which had been 
supplied with charcoal, they being much the fattest 
and the meat greatly superior, 
Ducks are fattened, either in confinement, with 
plenty of food and water, or full as well restricted to 
a pond, with access to as much food as they will eat. 
They fatten speedily by mixing their hard meat, as 
an Englishman would say, with such variety abroad 
as is natural to them, more particularly if in good 
condition and there is no check or impediment to 
thrift from pining, for every mouthful tells and 
weighs. 

When dueks are confined to fatten, as they should 
be in a dark room, giving them light only while eat- 





Qpantity of barley or Indian meal dough, which, in 





ing, it will be well to give them sand, or brick 
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pounded fine, and mixed with their food, and occa- According to old Garvase Markham, pulse of any 


sionally scraps of fresh meat. If their droppings are | kind will fatten ducks in a fortnight. We are not 


too loose and watery, mix a little forge water with] of that opinion; and if he had tried it, he woulg 


their food ; this will also cure the relax in any other | have found his recipe was not always successful 


fowls, Oats and corn are the standard materials for fat 


When vou come to fatten ducks, you must take|tening ducks and geese, to which may be added 


care that they get no filth whatever. They will eat | boiled potatoes, Indian meal and ship-stuffs, mixed 


all sorts of garbage of all kinds, but their flesh is} with water, in a semi-liquid state. 
strong and bad in proportion. | That food on which fowls are fed has a tendency 

Tormandy *pancea TA ron t nmbhere . 7 , 1: “ 
In Normandy, France, where great numbers of | to impart a flavor to their flesh, and even their 
ducks are reared and fattened, the poulterer prepares | evos ig obvious from a fact as related by a friend 
a paste with buckwheat flour, made into gobbets, | jj, 


1 which they are crammed thrice a day for eight 


said some 


onions, parily decayed, were thrown 





into a yard where he had some fowls confined, of 


a = Cuil T= ¢ they are - . x : 
or ten days, when, though not fully fat, they are| which they ate considerable, being the latter part of 


nan Rata les ark atahia + tne « wr spative . . } . 
suiiciently marketable to bring a remunerative] winter. A few days after he was much surprised to 


l rice. | 


ind his eggs tasted so strongly of onions that they 


In Languedoc, where ducks have been rendered | ; . 
Sg ire - could not be eaten. It is well known that when 
tolerably fat by being at large, they are cooped up|, _, #3 . es R 
: . : ducks are fed on fish, their flesh has always a fishy 


in a dark place, when they are taken out morning 
| . 1 This is d | vy taste. 
and evening to be crammed. his is done by a gir F , , , 
77 ; Sigs Ree A friend of the writer, long since deceased, who 
who crosses their wings on her knees, opens their : : ; , 
en is : — v was curious in these matters, and besides a lover of 
bills with her left hand, while with her right hand = sks : . . 
visage ; pehinna sp lie ath esas the good things of this world, used to feed his ducks 
she stuffs them with boiled maize. Many ducks are! _. _ > hs bod 
ee . : se % with the offals of his table, corn and oats, soaked in 


‘ated by the operation and killed outright, bu 


: , ; : _. | miik and water, to which he added refuse celery, 
their flesh is not the worse for the table, provided |, . ean iets ' 
: . ; ’ chopped fine, to give them a flavor, which he assured 
that they are immediately bled. It requires two a gs ae eae eae 
. us rendered their flesh little inferior to the famous 


weeks to complete the process which increases the 


size of their liver enormously and oppresses their | 
| 


canvass-back ducks, which feed on the wild celery 


on the shoals of the Chesapeake and Potomaé. 


breathing in a distressing manner. The sign of } g . 
th ine: wt Fie MAT : is | DreEssrina.—We have often noticed the careless 
their being sutliciently fat is when their tails open | 


a Deke : ; ‘ , and slovenly manner, and little attention paid to the 
like a fan, from the fat pressing on the roots of the | 5 ; . ; al 

ae ee external appearance of poultry offered for sale in our 
feathers. | ‘ : 

T ’ . . arkets: ¢§ “ea have likewise ice > yes 
Lawrence says butcher's offal is excellent for fat-| Markets ; and we have likewise noticed the ready 
tening ducks, as it does not give the meat that rank, | 8#le and higher price where due regard was paid to 
as - 4 Py ‘ _-_— oe : . « lean ° : — 
disagreeable flavor which-it always imparts to pork, | have the skin all sound and clean; the breast not 


mutilated by a long cut, the shrinking skin exposing 





and acorns, on the contrary, while they are good for | 
fattening. injure the flavor of the flesh. and barley | the drying meat covered with hay seed or chaff, but 
“ | well covered all over with fat of a rich golden yel- 


1y form is apt to render their flesh insipid. 
. - sad far cal : 
Much of the poultry exposed for sale has been 





Their weight, size and flavor depend much upon low. 


The | 


There are some which, in the 


. . rece of ecaldine facilitate » nick 
the manner in which they have been fattened. through the process of scalding to facilitate the pick 


ing. This practice should never be resorted to. It 

oe , , | turns the rich yellow of the fat into a tallowy hue 
course of eight, nine or ten weeks—reckoning from | tUrns the rich yellow of the fat into a tallowy hue, 
land oftentimes starts the skin so that it peels off, 
should be 


made in the breast, all the offal should be taken out 


lé 


much. 


size varies 


*hatch—weigh as much as five or six pounds; 





the same age and species do not unless very carefully handied. No cut 
come to half this weight. As this bird values its 
is no less strane than true| behind, and the opening should be made as small as 
that it anes more easily and rapidly not only in| possible ; the inside should be wiped out with a dry 
cloth, but no water should be used to cleanse them, 


with a moist cloth take off the blood that may be 
In picking, great care 
ear the skin; the wings 


nfinement, but even when cooped up—repose and | 
living operating to hasten even aldermanic 
found upon the carcass. 
should be taken not to 
should not be cut off, but picked to the end; the 


skin of the neck should be neatly tied over it, if the 


Cobbett advises feeding them on grass, cabbage 


nd lettuee, and especially buckwheat, cut when | 


rine and flung down in the haulm. This is said to , 
nake fine ducks. It is not essential that ducks head is cut off. Most people like to see the heads of 





| fowls left on—it makes a better show. 
| 
| 


should have water to swim in during fattening—in 


Much care and attention is required after the poul- 


fact, such exercise rather lessens than tends to in- 
try is dressed and cool, and if to be transported to 


crease the accumulation of fat. 
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any great distance, it sltould be carefully packe “din | 


boxes, with clean, sweet rye straw. 
entirely cool when packed. 
Poultry thus cared: for will always command the 
very highest market price. 
SS Se 


NOTES BY S, W. 


HOW TO SAVE MANURE. 

I HAVE a drain from my necessary which goes into 
a hole four feet over at top in the clay outside. 
When this hole is in part filled from the vault, I 
conduct the waste water from the house roof during 
rainy weather into it, and also all the wash from the 
house, except soap suds, which is thrown directly on 
the strawberry beds and around grape vines. This 
liquid manure is always ready for distribution to 
growing crops and the grass plat in the season, and 
to the asparagus bed, pie plants, and garden gener- 
ally, in winter and early spring. 

My cow is kept tied in the stable. -At this time I} 
give her a bed of fallen leaves twice and three times 
a day, and clean out the well-mixed manure.as often. 
When leaves are gone, I substitute turner’s shavings 
from hard wood—by no means half as rich in nitro- 
gen, alkalis and the phospltates as leaves, but as 
good as straw, though not as soon soluble. 

POTATOES, 
supposed to be a failure during the drouth, have 
since proved a very large and heavy crop. A Cayuga 
county farmer, who planted Peach-blows for his own 
use, now has 100 bushels over, which he offers at 50 
cents a bushel. Our farmers say Peach-blows never 
did half as well before, and all the other sorts are of 


monstrous size. But farmers prefer keeping them 


EE FAR} 


It should be} 
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| 
was the only change of food given them. On the Ist 
of December they were killed, and weighed, when 
dressed, 606 lbs. The cost of the corn was $6, or 50 
cents a bushel. 

How often do we hear a farmer say, it is 


profitable to sell the corn crop to the di 





Such m 


is 


to fatten hogs with it. 
shoats to the distiller, thus selling oif the bone and 
muscle of the farm, the marrow of the at the 


soil, ¢ 
very time when the fattening process would give 


them fat pork and the best of manure; while the 
hogs they fatten for their own use are fed green soft 
corn in tlie most wasteful manner. No wonder it 


don’t pay. I have seen a man—call him not a farmer 
—throw a bushel of ears of cdérn into a cold, railed 
pen, with the mud and excrements to their knees 
When asked if 


“They will root out and 


it was not wasteful, he replied : 


sat every kernel.” “And 
I rejoined, “ will keep them in work- 
Such 
more than half digested, and the animal is continu- 
But the that is fed 
warm, cooked food, lies down quietly as soon as he 
his food 


the exercise,” 
ing order to their dying day.” food is not 


ally hungry for more. hog 


has eaten enough, is all soluble, and of 
course is all digested, and the animal takes on adi- 
pose matter very fast, as the foregoing experiment 
proves. 

Some men, in defiance of all chemical laws, fer- 
ment the meal*that they feed to fattening hogs, 
feeding it to them after its most fat-forming proper- 
ties—starch and sugar—have passed into the ascet- 
ous state. 

FALL MANAGEMENT OF A CLAY-LOAM GARDEN, 

I have now, early in November, begun to trench 


my garden, that the frosts of winter may precipitate 








to present sales at five and six shillings a bushel. 
BUTTER. 

It isan enigma to our domestic econoniists how 

butter is kept up at so higha price, when none is 

and 


shipped East. The supply was never greater, 


the demand has sensibly decreased, owing to the 
greater economy in its use and the inability of the 
poor any longer to indalge in so expensive a luxury. 
Rut the “debasement of the currency” is the patri- 
otic as well as the chronic excuse for all high prices. 
HOW TO FATTEN HOGS ON HALF THE USUAL QUAN- 
TITY OF CORN. 
A reliable gentleman in Waterville, Oneida coun- 





ty, has two spring pigs, farrowed in early May. He | 
fed them nothing during the summer but the oar 
family, and | 

On the Ist | 


and weasel- 


milk of one cow, the swill of his small f 
the grass and weeds from his garden. 
of September they were long, lank 
shaped. He then bought twelve bushels of old corn, 
had it finely ground, and fed it to them in hasty | 
pudding, three times q day, all they weuld eat up | 


The sour milk and swill | 


clean, and always warm. 


the clods that are thrown up into ridges. This not 


only saves a great deal of labor in the spring, but it 
also makes the soil absorptive, and of course it is 
warmed much earlier in the spring for being thus 
ridged. The manure in the interstices of the clods 
incorporates with the crumbling mass, thus amelior- 
ating the soil, chemically and mechanically, chang 
ing the color of the clay from drab to hits olate, and 
capable of holding water in available suspension for 
the wants of the growing plants. 

Ik Marvel, in the Atlantic Monthly, says: “ Fire, 
air and water bow down and do obeisance to man. 


They are analyzed and recombined. They are stud- 


ied with insatiable curiosity; they receive the ab 


|sorbing attention of a lifetime; daily their secrets 


are wrested from them. But while these ancient 
elements are thus wrought into glory and honor, the 
fourth sister, Earth, remains a clod.” 

I would ask the eloquent Ik, if the farmer who 
reduces the clod mechanicaily, while he quickens its 


filling debris chemically, making it subservient to 
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his will for the production of maximum crops, is al- 
together obnoxious to his remarks? 
THE SUPERIOR YIELD OF DENT CORN. 
Joseph Wright has harvested this season 18 acres 
of dent corn—the seed corn from the Southwest. He 
says he never had a larger yield—150 bushels of 
ears, and over, to the acre. Owing to the small cob 
and no collar, three bushels of ears gives two of 
shelled corn. I shelled five pecks of well-dried corn 
from the ears grown in my garden, on two rods of 
ground, from seed grown by Wright. I had no ear 
as large as many of his, or even as large as the ear I 
planted ; but the yield would have been larger had 
not some of the stalks blown down before the ears 
had filled. Next season I shall plant in hills, as 
then the ‘stalks are more self-supporting. Ours is 
not the corn-growing climate proper, but it is next 
to it. We have more hot, dry corn weather here 
than they have on the sea coast three degrees far- 
ther south. 
Waterloo, N. Y., November, 1864. 





PRODUCE OF TWO COWS. 





Eps. GENESEE FARMER: I noticed in the Novem- 
ber number of the Farmer a statement taken from 
the Muine Farmer in regard to the quantity of but- 
ter made in a month from three cows; also the 
number of pounds made from two cows in one week. 
Those were good cows, but I wish to state that I 
have two that I think are a little better, I give be- 
low the number of pounds of butter made, and the 
quantity of milk sold and used in the family during 
the month of May last: 


PI so n6cccncccdctcacpeacengenscoeseetepercéses 75% pounds, 
BR ODN conesdocccccccoccsessocccnssceesovovces 95 quarts. 
Milk used in the family.............ssescseeseeees 105 = quarts. 


Estimating the price of butter at 50 cents per 
pound, the highest price paid in this market, amounts 
to $37.78. The price received for milk was 6} cents 
per quart, and estimating the amount used at the 
same price, amounts to $12.50. Total amount, 
$50.28—not including the sour milk fed to hogs, 
which I consider of some value. 

Iintend to give you a statement soon after the 
first of January next, giving the results for eight 
months, commencing May first and ending January 
first, in which I will state the process of making the 
butter, the food and care of the cows, Xe. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Exsa, Genesee county, N. Y.,. November, 1864. 





PENNSYLVANIA and New York raise more buck- 
wheat than all the rest of the United States In 
1860 the total crop in the whole United States and 
Tervitories was 17,500,000: bushels ; of this Pennsy]- 
vania produced 5,500,000, and New York over 5,000,- 
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SWING GATE FOR WATER GAPS, 


Eps. GENESEE FARMER: I send you a description 
of abutments and swing gate for water gaps for 
jcreeks, I think it a better plan than many others] 
have seen in use: 

ist. The abutments should be made of sound logs, 
The size should be from six to ten feet square, ag. 
cording to the size of the stream, &c. These should 
be filled half way up with stone ; then lay plank or 
poles across, resting on the logs, after which fill up 
the rest of the way with stone. In this way the 
abutments are held firmly in their place, and wil] 
stand against hard freshets. 

2d The gate can be made of common fence boards, 
hung by heavy wire, which will turn on the pole 
easier than standards put through turning the pole, 

Put up in this way, you have a permanent water 
gap, one that will last for yeara without repairing, 

FRANKLIN WiGGINs. 

Berlin, Ohio, November, 1864. 





SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TURNIPS.—-Levi 
Bartilett,-in the Country Gentleman, says: 

“Superphosphate of lime has been largely and 
successfully used by our farmers for the past two ot 
three years ; but it is ah expensive manure at about 
$65 per ton. Abiel Chandler, of Concord, a very 
successful farmer, manufactures for his own use at a 
much less cost than he can purchase, and when pre. 
pared he knows that it is the real simon pure. I 
saw in his grounds an experiment in the use of it, 
on his Swedish turnips. The land was a light sandy 
soil. The rows having an appiication of this “home 
made” produced a fine crop of large, fair bulbs, four 
or more inches in diameter, while those in the inter 
mediate drills, having no phosphate, were abont the 
size of butternuts, scarcely worth harvesting. Some 
how, superphosphate seems to be one of the most 
needful manures for the turnip plant.” 





CoLD STABLES MADE CoOMFORTABLE.— Western 
farmers, by driving a few stakes or setting a few 
posts one foot or eighteen inches from the stable 
walls, and filling in the intervening space with straw 
or marsh hay—using a few boards or poles to hold 
the straw in place—may make their stables warm 
and stock comfortable—thus making a great saving 
in the amount of food consumed, to say nothing of 
the inward satisfaction derived from knowing that 
the brutes do not suffer from the want of protection 
from the cold blasts of winter. L. L. F. 








Tomas S, CusHMAN, of Raymond, Mass., planted 
thirteen white beans last spring, and ‘the product is 
three pounds, or 11,568 beans. 


THERE is more buckwheat raised in the United 








000. 





States than barley. 
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(Continued from last number, page 349.) 
THURSDAY EVENING. 
WINTER PEARS. 

Dr. WARDER in the Chair. 

BeapLE—I have kept winter pears and found no 
trouble in doing so; but as fer as my experience is con- 
cerne@ I do not think them very good. 

Graxt—I have kept winter pears, and found that-a 
rdom suitable for them is one in which the temperature 
will stand uniformly at about 40°. I will not say that 
I think they are worth nothing, but they are not so 
goodasagood apple. Easter Beurre keeps well until 
March, Prince’s St. Germain keeps well—perhaps 
best. 

TavRBER—Mr. Carpenter picks his Vicars, puts them 
into barrels and stores them away in the cellar, and in 
January he will give you about as good a pear as you 
will want to taste. 

FieLp—The Vicar well preserved and well ripened is 
as good as you can wish. To obtain fine fruit the trees 
should not be over-cropped. Thin out the fruit when 
it is small, and through the season pick the pears from 
it until you have reduced the quantity to one-third of 
the original crop. If the season should be dry, about 
the first of September reduce the quantity still more 
and leave the fruit on the tree until frost comes. I do 
not barrel this fruit any longer, as I find it early causes 
spots.of rot; but I take them from the trees into a 
room that is close and damp and that will not freeze, 
and pour them upon the floor like potatoes, leaving a 
path between the piles so as to go around and pick out 
the yellowing pears any time vou choose. I can keep 
Duchess d’Angouleme as long as Vicar of Winkfield, 
but Vicar is preferable. 

Meap—People in picking apples often sweat them 
and then wipe them before packing. I think this prac- 
tice is to be condemned, for there is an oily substance 
on the skin which serves as a protecting covering, and 
if this is removed the fruit will decay much sooner. 
There is a great deal in the room or cellar in which 
fruit is kept. I have a cellar particularly well adapted 
to this purpose in all respects. It possesses a compara- 
tively low but even temperature during the whole year, 
and I have no more difficulty in keeping Vicar of Wink- 
field through the winter than potatoes or apples. I 
would name as some of the conditions of a good fruit- 
room the following: A low temperature—5° or 10%, 
akove the freezing point; a moderately dry atmos- 








phere and means of ventilation. Ventilation is +o be 
performed only to regulate the temperature and purify 
the air when foul. It is not necessary to ventilate often, 
and especial care should be taken to avoid sudden 
changes. 

THURBER—A friend of mine has a stone ice-vault In 
which he keeps Duchess d’Angouleme and Vicar of 
Winkfield perfectly until March, bat they are worth- 
less. 

Fre_p—Ripening is a process of nature, and should 
be interfered with as little as possible. There are some 
favorable locations where winter pears can be raised 


| well. Rochester is one of these places. There is a great 


difficulty in raising good winter pears. One cause of 
this is a delicacy of foliage, which is peculiar to many 
varieties of them, and which causés the trees to drop 
their leaves prematurely. There are two difficulties 
about winter pears; the first is to grow them well, and 
the second is to ripen them—and the latter is a conse- 
quence of the former. I have not seen a specimen of 
a winter pear which I would prefer to eat toa Newtown 
Pippin, or any other geod apple. 

Barry—We must certainly grow winter pears well 
before they can be ripened. The Vicar of Winkfield is 
a good example of this. We find winter pears to be as 
easily grown as summer pears. Prince’s St. Germain 
will ripen finely by being put into barrels when picked 
and kept in a cool place—such as an open shed, for in- 
stance, until frost comes, and then put into the cellar. 
Easter Beurre we keep until May. L. F. Allen had 
said, some years since, that winter pears were a hum- 
bug. Happening to call upon us one spring, we cut an 
Easter Beurre for him, and he gave it up, and took back 
all he had said. Easter Beurre bears very heavily, and 
it is necessary to thin out the fruit. Doyeune d’Alen- 
con we think a better pear than Easter Beurre. The 
Lawrence here is a winter pear, and keeps until 
January. We opened them last January as yellow as 
gold—-perfectly handsome. Winter Nelis is an early 
winter pear, keeping until January or February. They 
can be ripened now by putting them into a drawer in a 
warm place, but if left on the trees until frost, and then 
picked, it will keep as I have said. We must not tol- 
erate the idea that winter pears can not be grown or 
ripened, when they have been grown for so long @ 
time. We often see at the Winter Meeting of the Ag- 
ricaltural Bociety at Albany twenty or thirty varieties. 

Fretp—Thinks winter pears will be found better on 
heavy or clay soils than on light or gravelly ones. My 
friend, Mr. Carpenter, on heavy soils is very enthusias- 
tic about them. The Lawrence, Jaminette and Vicar I 
grow, but they are not winter pears with me. . 

Hover—To be brought to perfection pears must be 
well grown, and, secondly, carefully picked and then 
packed away. Pears are social beings like ourselves, 
and like company. If left alone they dry up. If yon 
have only a few, put them into a barrel in a cool cellar 
with an even temperature of 40° or 46° There is no 
trouble about it. In 1862, having thirty barrels of 
Vicar of Winkfield and Glout Morceau, I left them out 
of doors in barrels until the 15th of October, and then 
put them in the cellar, and I found it was impossible to 






















get them yellow until February. Without saying more, 
I will repeat that to succeed with winter pears we must 
grow them well, pick them carefully, and. put them 


away in a suitable cellar. 


it should be taken with some allowance.’ When I say, 
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Barry—Uvedale’s St. Germain I would recommend 
as a good cooking pear. 

FirzLp—My friend, Mr. Bergen, is a little crazy on 

pears. Is it true, then, that the worst pear is the most 

Netson—I think what Mr. Barry has said is true, but; profitable? Mr. B. has a good many large trees of 





| 
| 


| Uvedale’s St. Germain, and he believes it the most 


as I have said it, that winter pears are a failure, I speak | profitable pear grown at —— per bushel. 


confidently, and I repeat it. Thousands of dollars have 
been expended without success in trying to raise win- 
ter pears. I have had some experience. 
soil, and have many varieties of winter pears, but not 
one of them is fit to use. I have given the subject 
much attention, and have a good fruit-cellar. With 
Vicar of Winkfield I pursue very much the same course 
as Mr. Field has described, and it ripens after Beurre 
@’ Anjou. Easter Beurre I can ripen only on one side. 


As fur as the great mass of the people are concerned, 





winter pears will always be a failure; but in some lo- 
calities, such as this and Boston, they may succeed. I 
say this so that people may know what to look out for. 

Barry—Mr. Nelson spoke of great quantities of 


winter pears being planted. The fact is, as I have! 


abundant opportunity to know, very few, compara- 
tively, have been planted, but the number is increasing 


with the knowledge of the people. And now one word 


more. Ripe pears should be brought directly from the 
cellar to the table. Vicar of Winkficld presented in 
this way has a delicious aroma. 


:GEN—I agree with Mr. Field in his remarks. In 





our locality very few pears can be kept until winter. 
Lam familiar with the method of Messrs. Barry and 
Hovey, but it is diffleult with us to keep any pear until 
Christmas. Easter Beurre I can keep until March, but 





green state. Doyenne d’Alencon I have kept until 
February, and ripened it well. It is the best winter 
pear I have experimented with. 

—Mr. Pettengill, of Illinois, tells a story some- 
thing like this: that a neighbor of his had a little mis- 


erable pear that he could never use, as it would not 


ripen. The tree which produced it had attained con- | 
siderable size, and bore fine crops, but the fruit had | 


Mr. P. 
geht he would like to put some of them into his 
cellar, with a faint hope that they might prove of some 


always been of the same worthless character. 





value. He easily obtained the consent of his neighbor 
to procureas many as he wished of them, and accord- 
ingly, one day, passing that way, he filled a bag with 
them, took them home and emptied them on the floor 
of the cellar. 
potatoes away in the cellar, and the pears were covered 


Soon after this he commenced storing 


ovér by them. Nothing more was thought of the pears 





until sometime in the winter they were accidentally un- 





covered, and found to be beautifully ripened and of a 
most delicious quality. 
were winter Nelis. 

Fre_p—I h 
ber, in good condition, Louise Bonne de Jersey, which 
had fallen to the ground from the trees and been acci- 
dentally covered with cabbage or other leaves. 

He 
cooking purposes. 


ENDEEN—One valuable use of winter pears is for 





liculty is to ripen them at all, as they rot in the | 


As it afterwards proved they | 


» often found, about the first of Decem- 


| Hoores—The method we pursue with winter pears js 
| to leave the fruit on the trees until there is danger of 


I have good | frost, and then to pick and put it into boxes with alter. 


nate layers of straw, and store them in a room off the 
| ice-house and keep them there until they are wanted to 
| ripen; then we put them in the cellar, 
; think one of the best winter pears. 
BERGEN—I don’t agree with Mr. Field in his opinion 
| of the profits of Uvedale’s St. Germain. I have found 
| the Bartlett the most profitable pear. Summer Bell, or 
| Windsor, I have found one of the most profitable; 
shipped them all to Boston market, and Boston 
has eaten them. 

Barry—I can confirm what Mr. Bergen says about 


Columbia we 


| have 


the Summer Bell. It is a very profitable pear. I un. 
derstand that in New York it is in great demand for 


A good cooking pear, if very productive and 


cooking. 


hardy, must be profitable. 

BeERGEN—Mr. Barry has been wrongly informed. 
The Summer Bell is not used at all in New York asa 
It must be picked 


cooking pear, but as an eating pear. 

| before it is mellow and then ripened. 
PEARS IN HEDGE ROWS. 
| Fretp—There has been some curiosity manifested by 


gentlemen to hear about my experiment of growing 


| pears in hedges. 


I have found Duchess d’Angouleme 
! . 


capable of being planted closely together, and produce 
| fine specimens of fruit. From my trees standing singly 
| I usualty lose considerable fruit by the September gales, 
| but the hedge-row trees are not thus affected. I 
| originally planted these rows four feet apart, with the 
trees four feet from each other in the rows, but I have 
| since taken out every other row, so that they now 
I shave with hedge shears to 


| stand eight feet apart. 
straighten the rows, and the effect is to get rid ofa 
| large part of the fruit spurs, so that the fruit does not 
| need much thinning out. What thinning I do is done 
| late in the season, and I get all large specimens — one 
| hundred and seventy pears to the barrel. As to their 
durability I can not of eourse yet say much; but so far 
they grow better every year. I never saw one of these 
hedge trees die from overbearing. The branches start 
directly from the ground. I prune early in the spring 
jandinJuly. Have also hedges of Seckel and Beurre Su- 
| perfine. 
TuurBeR—I have seen Mr. Field’s hedges, and am 
I have also seen Bartlett 


|much pleased with them. 
erown this way very fine. 
SMALL FRUITS—(RESUMED.) 

| Kwnox—I hope Russell’s Prolific will prove more 
| profitable than Triomphe de Gand, but it never can 
equal it in flavor. I*hope that the Acriculturist will 
| surpass them both, for I desire progress. Triomphe de 
Gand has been much denounced in some quarters, and 


|I should like to hear more from members about it. 
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ae Fillmore bears large crops of fine fruit, and brings 
9 high price in market, and I am surprised that this va- 
ricty has been as much overlooked as it has. 

In answer to a question about distances of planting, 
Mr. Knox said: I cultivate in rows which are cighteen 
inches apart, and the plants twelve inches apart in the 
rows. Three rows are planted in this way, and then a 
distance of three feet allowed and then three rows more. 


BaTEeuaAM—In company with some other gentlemen, | 


I spent a day at Mr. Knox’s place, in June, very pleas- 
antly, and found it also very instructive. Mr. K. is 
doing a good work for the country by the examples he 
presents on his erounds. The Triomphe de Gand, as 
grown by Mr. K., is certainly an excellent berry. I 
~ never seen it elsewhere do so well—but I have 
I would 
place the Fillmore strawberry ahead of Triomphe de 


never seen it elsewhere so well cultivated. 


Gand—not for quality, but for size and productiveness, 
It is much ahead of many more highly praised. 
Bort—For twelve years I have given attention to 
strawberry growing, and have fruited sixty varieties, 
put I have now reduced the number to three—Burr’s 
New Pine, Wilson’s and Triomphe de Gand. I usually 
cultivate about three acres of strawberries. 


de Gand is more hardy, and has stood drouth better | 


and borne better crops than Wilson’s Albany, and is a 
great favorite. 

Kxnox—Good plowing is all that is necessary for 
The beds should be renewed every three 
I give clean cultivation, and protect the 


strawberries. 
or four years. 
beds in winter with straw. My cultivating is all done 
with a hoe, and never with a cultivator or plow, as I 
consider that they greatly damage and destroy the 
To protect plants from being thrown out by 
frost I cover the plants in the fall with clean straw, and 


roots. 


early in the spring uncover them, placing the straw be- 
tween the rows, which thugs answers for a mulch and 
protects the fruit from dust. 

FRENCU’S SEEDLING. 

Parry—This is an accidental seedling, which was 
found by Mr. French. It has been largely planted in 
our neighborhood. It is large, of a bright scarlet 
color, of good quality, and very early. It commands a 
high price in market. It brought fifty cents a quart 
until the season was partly gone, and forty cents until 
the close. 
as Early Scarlet, but nearly so. 
qualities of Hovey’s Seedling and Large Early Scarlet. 


It has a perfect flower; is not quite so early 
It combines the good 


It is unusually vigorous, and not particular as to lo- 
I set 
acres of them on light blowing sand, and 


cality—doing well either on heavy or light soil. 
out three 
also set some other kinds, but French’s Seedling is the 
most vigorous of all. 

MrEHAN—Hovey’s Seedling, Triomphe de Gand and 
Wilson’s Albany are the most popular varieties in 
Philadelphia. 

Z UNION. 

Britt—I have thought this variety to be ‘Trollope’s 

Victoria. 


new seedling. 


The party that sends it out claims it to bea 


BROOKLYN SCARLET. 
Tuurser—I have never seen a better crop than I 
have of this variety, 





Triomphe | 


Barry—I have observed of new strawberries that 
they promise at first much more than they uswally sus- 
tain. The fact is, that a new varicty is cultivated with 
| great care, and made to produce to the utmost of its 
| limits, and the result is fine crops of fine fruit; but as 
| soon as the novelty wears off, the high cultivation is 
no longer kept up, and they fall back among the older 
sorts. In order to arrive at a correct judgment of the 
value of a new variety, we must wait until we see it re- 
Almost any kind 
of strawberry will yield large crops under high cultiva- 
| tion, even the Alpines, which are considered so very 


duced down to ordinary cultivation. 


| poor bearers, with the best treatment will give large 
crops. As an instance familiar to horticulturists re- 
siding here, I would mention the Victoria, which a few 
| years ago, after it had become well known, was taken 
by an individual and given superior cultivation and pro- 
duced enormous berries and crops, and was sent out 


under a new name as a new varik ty. 
BARTLETT. 

| Knox—Bartlett and Boston Pine are identical, and I 
wish to have the Society say so. 

TuHURBER—Mr. Fuller says Bartlett is the same as 
Soston Pine, 

Britt—Mr. Knox’s remarks are well-timed, for Bart- 
lett is only Boston Pine. 


| 

| A motion was here offered by Mr. Knox that the 
}name Bartlett, as applied to this fruit, be dropped. 
| Carried. 

| Fre_p—The name Bartlett originated in this way: I 
| sold Mr. Bartlett a piece of ground on which he plant- 


ed some strawberries. A strawberry-grower got this 


| 
kind from Mr. Bartlett, and sent it out as.a new variety 
| and named it Bartlett. 

BUFFALO. 
| Bracpon—It has been questioned if the Buffalo and 
Russell’s Prolific were not the same. I have them both, 
and they differ both in foliage and flower. 

Britt—I have fruited the Buflalo this year. It ap- 
pears slightly different from Russell's, but is quite 
similar to it. 

Bracpon.—The chief difference I found in the two 





varieties growing in adjoining ficlds was that the flavor 
of*the 
taste better. 

At this stage of the discussions, as it was drawing 


sprightly. It suited my 


tussell’s was more 


late into the evening, a vote of thanks was offered to 





the Fruit Growers’ Society of Western New York for 
| their entertainment, and the Society adjourned to meet 
in two years in St. Louis. 
> — 
To MAKE LINEN OR CoTTON TRANSPARENT FOR 
|GARDEN FRAMES.—Three pints of old pale linseed 
| oil ; one ounce of sugar of lead, and four ounces of 


| 


| white resin. 


The sugar of lead must be ground 


with a small quantity of the oil, and added to the 
| remainder, and then the resin is to be incorporated 


by means of gentle heat. The composition is to be 


laid on with a brush after the calico is nailed to the 


frames. One coat annually is sufficient. It dries in 
a short time when exposed to the air, and excludes 


as little light and heat as any thing except glass. 
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THE GARDEN IN DECEMBER. 





e 
AT the close of the season, the garden may be left 
go as to be a desolate-looking spot through the win 


* atleast. Gather up all stubble, stalks, and stumps 
of cabbage, cauliflower, &c., all old vines, and carry 
them fo the compost heap in the barn-yard ; and, 
although it may seem cruel, don’t leave any tall 
weeds for the dear little chickadees to feed upon 
their seeds through the winter. Better, rather, scat- 
ter some bird-seed around for them to feed upon, 
than to leave such unsightly-looking things in the 
garden. Rake the ground off clean where there are 
no growing crops; gather the pea-brush and bean- 
poles and put them under shelter, the better to pre- 
serve them until wanted for use next summer. Put 
the garden fence in good repair, and not leave broken 
panels and missing pickets to torment you through 
the winter. Rake up and save all the leaves that 
fall about the yard, or from the fine row of maples 
along the roadside; save every one of them, and 
what are not needed to cover the strawberries, celery, 
spinach, or other crops in the garden, will serve a 
good purpose for bedding for horse, cow or pig, if 
kept dry. 

Take an occasional look into the cellar and out- 
pit, to see that the fruit and vegetables are not likely 
to suffer from frost, dampness or heating. Give 
them an airing in mild, fair days, and a little more 
protection in extra cold nights, with straw mats or 
blankets—in short, be vigilant to save in the best 
possible condition what you have raised at so much 
cost through the summer and stored up for winter's 
use. 

Now is a good time to lay your plans for next 
summer’s campaign. Perhaps you raised too little of 
some kinds of vegetables to supply the demands of 
the family, and more than you needed of some other 
kinds. Devote, in your plan for next summer, larger 
plots to those varieties you were deficient in, and 
curtail those that produced a superabundance. Few 
families have a full supply of green peas, so long as 
they desire them; so of green corn, tomatoes and 
spinach, while they have an over-supply of lettuce 
radishes and cucumbers. Tastes differ very much in 
different families, and every one can soon learn what 
varieties find the best home market. 

Visit your neighbors in the long winter evenings ; 
compare your different modes of culture; gain wis- 
dom by an interchange of ideas, and agree to try 
experiments with new varieties—one trying one 
kind, and another, another kind, and so on, with the 
understanding that you shall save and exchange 
seeds of the varieties that prove valuable. And see 
if you can not agree upon a plan for a grand crusade 


. | most diminutive subjects are in 
ter, or it may be cleaned up so as not to be repulsive, | 





so fearful an extent against all tillers of the goj 
Just consider: man is promised dominion over tp 
whole animal creation, yet a large number of his 
successful rebellion 
heavy losses upon 
cultivated by agri. 


against him, yearly inflicting 
him. How many of the crops 


culturists or horticulturists are entirely exempt from 
| the ravages of insects? The midge destroys so large 


a portion of the wheat crop that the remainder dogg 
not pay the cost of cultivation. The corn crop suf 
fers from the cut-worm, the Wire-worm and the chinch 
bug. The grasshopper often destroys the hay crop; 
and so it happens that about every year some of the 
staple crops of the farmer are wholly or partially 
destroyed. 

And hew is it in horticulture? The black-knot 
and curculio baffle all efforts to raise plums, apricoiy 
and nectarines, save in a few favored localities, and 
are threatening the cherry. The grub gnaws away 
at the roots of the pear tree, and resists: the varioys 
devices to dislodge him. The borer still bores into 
the apple tree, while the apple worm insinuate 
himself into nearly every apple, imparing its flavor 
and its beauty. The pear tree blight numbers its 
yearly victims by the hundreds of thousands, and 
the currant worm has banished the beautiful and 
wholesome currant from a majority of the tables of 
Western New York. 

And in the vegetable garden, what labor and 
watchfulness it requires to save the vines from the 
persistent attacks of the striped bug and the squash 
bug! Your radishes are wormy, your cabbages am 
lousy, the tomato worm preys upon your tomato 
vines, and anon comes a ravenous army of rose bugs, 
destroying your roses, grapes, and frequently nearly 
every green thing in their way. 

Thus, nearly every vegetable has its peculiar 
enemy, and they are multiplying against us toa 
fearful extent. 

Man has not dominion over the brute creation— 
and why? Not because he has failed to put forth 
his ‘physical strength to subdue them. As long ago 
as the days of Nimrod, man exercised his powers in 
that direction. It is only by the further develope- 
ment of his mental capacities that he can hope to 
obtain full ascendency over the inferior animals. 
And it is, undoubtedly, to incite, develop and em. 
ploy our mental powers, that so many. obstacles are 
permitted. to oppose us. This earth was not made 
simply to minister to our animal necessities. We 
could have been created without animal wants, and 
placed directly in a spiritual world, if it would have 
been just as well. But we are placed here on earth 
encumbered with all our wants and necessities, with 
a great many difficulties to overcome, because Divine 


against the various enemies that are multiplying to | Wisdom knew it to be the best possible condition in 
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which to develop our spiritual natures and acquaint 
us with Him. Therefore, the only way we can hope 
to subdue the earth, and attain to ovr true position 
as lord of created things, is by a proper cultivation 
of our mind. Many educated men have turned their 
attention to the investigation of the causes of the 
failures of so many of our most important crops, but 
thus far without being able to devise a remedy. 
Entomologists have discovered many of the insects 
that have proved so injurious. to vegetation—have 
learned much of their habits, mode of propagation, 
&c., but I am not aware that they have ever pointed 
out any practical method of destroying any of them. 
The fact of it is, we shall never make any very great 
headway against the insect enemies that oppose us, 
antil practical tillers of the earth become educated 
enough to investigate these subjects for themselves. 
Those who are brought into daily contact. with 
growing vegetation, are best situated for observing 
its enemies and devising means of destroying them. 
We can hardly hope to see the present generation 
of farmers and gardeners acquire the scientific edu- 
cation requisite to qualify them for the great work 
before them; but may we not hope that they will 
inaugurate a system of schools and experimental 
farms and gardens, that will afford to our posterity 
the education needed to enable them to grapple with 
and overthrow. our enemies ? 

Readers of the Genesee Farmer ; In the long De- 
cember evenings before you, talk over this important 
subject, and you may become pioneers. in a work 
that will greatly bless mankind. P. CR. 





MUSCAT GRAPES, 


From the old Muscat of Alexandria there have 
arisen a number of varieties, all bearing high sound- 
ing titles, and claiming to be entirely distinct from 
all'‘others. Whether they were so.or not has been a 
vexed question among horticulturists. Twoor three 
years since, one of the houses at Chiswick were di- 
rected to testify this question. Young and healthy, 
vines of the following reputed sorts, proved as.far as 
possible, from authentic sources, being planted, 
namely : 

“Tt was thought that the best way to-test their 
distinctness was to bring all the varieties together, 
and to grow them as nearly as possible under the 
same conditions. This was done; Vines, of the 
same age were planted in the same border, and last 
year these Vines yielded their first fruits, with very 
little promise of diversity amongst them, This. year 
they have borne a fair crop, and the suspicion of 
sameness which was excited last year has been more 
than confirmed. Excepting only the Canon Hall 
variety, which stands out prominently from the 
others, there is no perceptible difference so be found 











in the whole series, now that. the fruit is matured 
and fit for table. There are diversities. observable, 
it is true, such asthe presence of rounder or more 
oblong berries, with more or less of looseness or 
compactness, more or less of shouldering, more or 
less of tapering elongation in the clusters; but the 
differences in the berries are here seen to occur in- 
differently on the clusters of the same Vine, and the 
difference in the clusters occur indifferently through 
the whole series of Vines. The only observable dif- 
ference of flavor is readily traceable to the more or 
less. ripened. condition of the particular berry or 
bunch, and can not in any case be traced as charae- 
teristic of the variety. Thus, for all useful pur 
poses, the so-called varities are identical; nor are 
there any distinctions to be observed, independent 
of the fruit, in the wood or in the foilage. 

“Tt appears, however, from observations made 
during the earlier stages of growth, that although 
it may have vanished by. the time the fruit has ma- 
tured, there is a difference perceptible in certain 
cases while development is going on. Some of the 
kinds are found to set their fruit better—that is to 
say more abundantly, more uniformly, and more 
certainly—than other kinds, and this in one sense at 
least, is to be regarded as an advantage. The better 
setting kinds are the Bowood Muscat, Tynningham 
Muscat, and Passe Muscat, which all agree in this 
peculiarity, and which do not otherwise present any 
differences among themselves. Perhaps it should 
also. be mentioned that the Charlesworth Tokay was 
just a shade less ripened than the others, indicating 
lateness, but the difference was hardly perceptible. 

“Those who have no difficulty in ‘setting’ the 
old Muscat of Alexandria—and that many growers 
have not our fruit shows well testify—need give 
themselves no trouble about the rest. We do not go 
so far as to say that they are all identical, but we do 
say the difference between them, if any, are so slight 
as.to be of no practical importance, and are not like 
those betweer certain forms.of Black Hamburg, dis- 
tinctly appreciable."—Gardners’ Chronicle. 





GENERALLY, speaking, the smaller the quantity 
of fruit on #, tree, the higher the flavor; therefore, 
thin all fruits in moderation, but avoid excess; a 
single gooseberry on a tree, or a single bunch of 
grapes on a vine—no matter how fine it may be—is 


a disgrace to good gardening. . 





THovuGcH rapid growth is desirable in succulent 
vegetables, this is not the case with most flowering 
shrubs, which form bushy, and therefore handsomer 
plants when grown slowly. 





SHENGEL mentions a rese tree, still living, which 
is upwards of one thousand years old. 
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aor. > , F a through one opening, while a, constant supply of f *. 
Dailies . Department, out-door air is adrhitted by another. bs hehe a 


| out-door air must pass through some process by whj 


hich 











. | 3+ 30 1° ’ ‘ mMerte war 
AIR AND MORALS, it is brought up to a temperate warmth. 
“Take a single room, and suppose on one side a 


Mrs. Stowe in her last number of the ‘‘ House and current of out-door air which has been warmed py 
Home Papers,’’ has some good and some impracticable | passing through the air-chamber of a modern furnace 


ideas about houses. She thinks a good sermon on OX- | Its temperature need not be above sixty-five—it answers 
ygen ‘“*might do more to repress sin than the most or- | breathing purposes better at that. On the other side 
thodox discussion to show when and how and why sin! of the room let there be an open wood or coal-fire 
came.” We can not agree with the school of religion- One can not conceive the purposes of warmth and =. 
ists who put all our faith and love under the control of tilation more perfectly combined. 

the stomach, and make bad air the source of more evil] “When we speak of fresh air, we insist on the ful} 
than bad hearts. But there is no doubt much truth in| rigor of the term. It must not be the air of a cellar, 
what she says of the influence which such physical | heayily laden with the poisonous nitrogen of turnips 
facts have on our minds. As-the ventilation of houses | and cabbages, but good, fresh, out-door air from a cold 
mainly depends upon women, we give our readers the air pipe so placed as nof to get the lower stratum near 

j 
subject: 
Little Jim, who, fresh from his afternoon’s ramble | region. 
| 


benefit of some of Mrs; Stowe’s suggestions on this/the ground, where heavy damps and exhalations ¢ol- 


lect, but high up in just the clearest and most elastic 


in the fields, last evening said his prayers dutifully, and “The eonclusion of the wholé matter is, that, as all 
lay down to sleep in a most Christian frame, this morn- }of man’s and woman’s peace and comfort, all their 
ing sits up in bed with his hair bristling with cross-| Joye, all their amiability, all their religion, have got to 
ness, strikes at his nurse, and declares he wont say his | come to them, while they live in this world, through 


prayers—that he don’t want to be good. The simple} the medium of the brain—and as black, uncleansed 


difference is, that the child, having slept in a close box} blood acts on the brain as a poison, and ag no other 


of a room, his brain all night fed by poison, is ina mild} than black, uncleansed blood can be got by the lungs 
state of moral insanity. Delicate women remark that | out of impure air—the first object of a man who builds 
it takes them till eleven or twelve o'clock to get up| house is to secure a pure and healthy atmosphere 
their strength in the morning. Query—Do they sleep | therein. ‘ 

with closed windows and doors, and with heavy bed- 


“Therefore, in alloting expenses, sct this down as 
curtains ? | must-be: ‘*Our house must have fresh alr—everywhere, 

‘‘The houses built by our ancestors were better ven- at all times, winter and summer.’? Whether we have 
tilated in certain respects than modern ones, with all {stone facings or no—whether our parlor has cornices 
their improvements. The great central chimney, with | or marble mantels or no—whether our doors are ma- 
its open fireplaces in the different rooms, created a| chine-made or hand-made. All our fixtures shall be of 
constant current which carried off foul and vitiated air. | the plainest and simplest, but we will have fresh air, 
In these days, how common is it to provide rooms with | We will open our door with a latch and string, if we 
only a flue fora stove! This flue is kept shut in sum-| can not afford lock and knob and fresh ajr too—but in 
mer, and in winter opened only to admit a close stove, | our house we will live cleanly and Christianly. We 
which burns away the vital portion of the air quite as| will no more breathe the foul air rejected from a néich- 
fast as the occupants breathe it away. The sealing-up| bor’s lungs than we will use a neighbor’s tooth-brush 
of fireplaces and introduction of air-tight stoves may, | and hair-brush. Such is the first essential of ‘our 
doubtless, be a saving of fuel: it saves, too, more than | house’—the first great element of human health and 
that; in thousands and thousands of cases it has saved happiness—A.” 
people from all further human wants, and put an end — 
forever to any needs short of the six feet of narrow 
earth which are man’s only inalienable property. In 
other words, since the invention of air-tight stoves, 
thousands have died of slow poison. It is a terrible 
thing to reflect upon, that our Northern winters last 
from November to May, six long months, in which 





Prarn Corn Starcn Puppine.—Set upon the fir 
one quart of milk; take three tablespoonfuls of com 
starch, and mix with a very little cold milk, with some 
sugar, and a little lemon juice. Pour it to the boiling 
milk, stirring briskly for two or three minutes. Pour 
it into a mold and set to cool. 


many rw confine themselves to one room, of which SAvUSAGES.—Sausages can be made by using mutton 

very W w-crack has 1€ ar y CaLKC ake}. ‘ 7 

every window-crack has been carefully calked to make instead of pork. Chop lean and fat mutton together 

it air-tight, where an air-tight stove keeps the : - : 

ob PTA, “Whee am " 6 ove keeps the stmos very fine, and season with sage, salt and pepper. Eat 

yhere at a temperature between eighty and ninety, anc oat nas : 

yee ; I 7 come, igi stig, Rag ae ete A with mustard, and they can not be distinguished from 

the inmates sitting there with all their winter clothes 

on become enervated both by the heat and by the poi- 

soned air, for which there is no escape but the occa-| Cream Spunce Cake.—Beat [two eggs in a teacup, 

: . . 3 2 " cal ick 7A.Q Tres 2 o 

sional opening of a door. fill the cup full with thick sweet cream, one cup of 
. . = tn which tl : white sugar, one of flour, one teaspoonful of cream- 

ee > »vfee TIS¢ , re jc nN- > : 2 tee 

he perfect house is one in which there is a con-| taptar, half a one of soda, scason with lemon, bake ina 


stant escape of every foul and vitiated particle of air | long tin. 





the genuine pork sausages. 
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Young Leople’'s Lage. 
———— —— 

Iv the July number of the Genesee Farmer we gave a 
game of Words, which we thought might interest our 
young readers, and were pleased to receive the follow- 
ing response the same month from a correspondent. A 
press of other matter has crowded out our Youth’s 
Page for the past few months, but now we take pleasure 
in giving to our young friends this game, and some ex- 
tracts from that very interesting little monthly, Merry’s 
Museum, which we wish they all had to read for them- 











on ILLUSTRATED. 
dieu. Tris. Side. 
rer Is. Sideral. 
Adult. Isle. Sill. 
Adulter. It. Sir. 
Adure. Lad. Sive. 
Adust. Lade. Sit. 
Adusted. Ladle. Site. 
Aid. Laid. Situate. 
Aider. Lain. Slate. 
Ail. Laird. Sled. 
Air. Lard. Slid. 
Aisle. Last. Slide. 
Alas. Late. Slur. 
Alder. Latitude. Slut. 
Ale. Latten. Stain. 
Alert. Laud. Stale. 
All. Laurel. Stall. 
Allude. Lea, Star. 
Allure. Lead. Stare, 
Altitude. Least. Start. 
Are. Lest. Startle. 
Arid, Let. State. 
Aries. Liar. Statue. 
Arietta. Lid. Stature, 
Arise. Lie. Stile. 
Ant. Lieu. Still. 
Artist. List. Stir. 
Artulate. Lit. Strait. 
As. Literal. Stride. 
Astride. Litter. Strut. 
Aside. Little. Stud. 
Astral. Lull. Sue. 
At. Lure. Suet. 
Atilt. Lust. Suiter. 
Atlas. Lustral. Surd. 
Audit. Lustre. Sure. 
Dale. Lute. Sutler. 
Dallien, Radus. Sural. 
Dare. Rail. Tail. 
~— Raise. Tale. 
ate. Rase. Tall. 
Deal. Rasure. Tar. 
Dear. Rat. Tare. 
Deist. tate. Tart. 
Dell. Rattle. Taste. 
Detail. Read. Teal. 
Deal. Real. Tear. 
Die. Red. Teat. 
Dier. Resail. Tell. 
Diet. Rest. Test. 
Dilate. Result. Tide. 
Dire. Retail. Tie. 
Dirt. Retard. Tier. 
Drill. Rid. Tile. 
Dual. * Ride. Till. 
Due. Rill. Tiller. 
Duel Rise. Tire 
Duet Raid. Tittle 
Dull Rite. Titular. 
Dust Ritual Trade 
Durst Rude Trader 
Ear. Rue Trait 
Earl Rule - Tread 


Elate. Sad. Tread. 
Eld. Sail. Trite. 
Ell. Sale. Trill. 
Era. Salt. True. 
Erst. Salute. Trull, 
Etui. Sate. Trust. 
Idea, Satire. Turtle. 
Ides, * Sea. Tutelan. 
Idle. Seal. Us. 
Idler. Sear. Use. 
Ti. Seat. Usual. 
Iilude, Sell. Utter. 
Ire. Set. 





OAKS PLANTED BY SQUIRRELS, 

Ir is a curious circumstance, and not generally 
known, that most of the oaks which are called sponta- 
neous are planted by the squirrels. The little animal 
has performed the most essential service to the British 
navy. A gentleman walking one day in a wood, be- 
longing to the Duke of Beaufort, near Treyhouse, in 
the county of Monmouth, had his attention diverted 
by a squirrel, which sat very composedly upon the 
ground. He stopped to observe his motions; in a few 
moments the squirrel darted like lightning to the top 
of a tree beneath which he had been sitting. In an in 
stant he was down with an acorn in his mouth, and be- 
gan to burrow in the earth with his paws. After dig- 
ging a small hole, he stooped down and deposited the 
acorn, then covering it, he darted up the tree again. In 
a moment he was down with another, which he buried 
in the same manner. This he continued to do as long 
as the observer thought proper to watch him. The in- 
dustry of this little animal is directed to the purpose 
of securing himself against want in winter, and as it is 
probable that his memory is not sufficiently retentive 
to enable him to remember the spots in which he de- 
posited every acorn, the industrious little fellow no 
doubt loses a few every year. The few spring up, and 
are destined to supply the place of the parent tree. 
Thus is Britain in some measure indebted for her mer- 
cantile greatness to the industry and bad memory of a 
squirrel !—DMerry’s Museuin. 








Don’t Desprse SMALL THines.—Some years ago a 
gentleman visiting a farmer took from his pocket a 
small potato, which somehow had got in there at home. 
It was thrown out with a smile, and the farmer taking 
it in his hand to look at it, a curious little boy of 
twelve standing at his elbow asked him what it was. 
“Oh,” said he, ‘‘ nothing but a potato, my boy; take 
and plant it, and you shall have all you can raise from 
it till you are free.”” The lad took it, and the farmer 
thought no more about it at the time. The boy, how- 
ever, not despising small potatoes, carefully divided it 
into as many pieces as he could find eyes, and put them 
into the ground. The product was carefully put aside 
in the fall and planted in the spring, and so on till the 
fourth year, when the yield being good, the actual pro- 
duct was four hundred bushels! The farmer seeing 
the prospect that the potato field would, by another 
year, cover his whole farm, asked to be released from 
his promise! Let us not despise small things.—Merry’s 
Museum. 


Litt.e sticks help better than large ones to kindle 








the fire 
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THE GENESEE FARMER FOR 1865. 


REDUCTION OF PRICE IN OLUBS. 





WE are desirous of extending the circulation of the 
GENESEE FARMER next year. From the kind feelings 
expressed in the numerous letters we have recently re- 
ceived, we think our friends are disposed to make an 
earnest effort to increase our subscription list for the 
next volume. In order to favor the movement as much 
as possible, we have concluded to reduce the price of 
the GENESEE FarMER to eighty cents a year in clubs of 
five and upwards. 

Our terms for 1865 will be: Single copies GENESEE 
FARMER, $1.00; 5 copies for $4.00, with a copy of the 
RurkaL ANNUAL AND HorTICULTURAL DrrecTorY for 
1865 to the person getting up the club; 10 copies for 
$8.00, with an extra copy of the FARMER and RuRAL 
ANNUAL to the person who gets up the club. 

Larger clubs at the same rate, or eighty cents a year. 

The price of the Rurat Annvat will be as hitherto— 
twenty-five cents. 

In clubs of five and upwards, the Ruran ANNUAL 
and GENESEE FarMER together will be furnished for 
one dollar each. 

These terms bear no proportion to the present high 
price of paper. We are induced to put down the price 
of the Farmer and Rurat ANNUAL in hopes that all 
our friends will use their influence to extend our sub- 
scription list for the coming volume. Everything de- 
pends on them. We have no paid agents. We rely 
entirely on the voluntary efforts of those true friends 
of agricultural and horticultural improvement who are 
Willing to use their influence to encourage the circula- 
tion of agricultural journals. We can not afford to 
hire men to canvass for subscribers. What we wish is, 
that those who take the GENESEE FARMER would make 
aspecial effort at this time to introduce the Farmer 
more extensively into their respective neighborhoods. 
By so doing they will put us under renewed obligations, 
and we shall endeavor to make the FARMER more than 
ever worthy of their good will and patronage. 

—_——_» 4a oe 


Send for a Subscription List. 





Every reader of the GENESEE FarMER is requested 
to'act as Agent in obtaining and forwarding the uames 
of subscribers. Those who are willing to do so, can 
Obtain subscription lists, showbills, &c., which may 
aid them in getting subscribers. Those of our readers 
who are willing to act as Agents forthe FakMER would 
oblige us by informing us of the fact. There are cer- 
tainly few of our readers who can not get up a club of 


fixe. 


Premium for Farmers’ Wives and Daughters, 





To any lady who will send us thirty-five subscribers 
at one dollar each, or sixty subscribers at eighty cents 
each, we will forward, free of charge, one of Dory's 
Wasuine Macurxes. This machine has been used tn 
our family for several months, and proves every way 
excellent. Its retail price is $14.00, 

Though we offer this Premium especially for the 
ladies, we shall have no objection to their taking a gem 
tleman with them when they ride round to they 
neighbors to show them a copy of the paper. He can 
hold the horse while the lady goes into the house! J, 
this way the thirty-five subscribers may be got ing 
few hours. We know a young man who rode round 
among his neighbors last year and got twenty-six sub. 
scribers to the GENESEE FARMER in an afternoon. Let 
us see how many ladies can get a Washing Machine, 
We should like to distribute five hundred of these ey 
cellent machines among the ladies who take an interest 
in the Gengsre FarMeR. The machine will be sent 
immediately on the receipt of the club of subscribers, 
The club need not be all at one post-office. In this 
case, as in all others, the papers will be sent to as many 
post-offices as is desired. 
© 7m 


The Rural Annual and Horticultural Diree 
tory for 1865. 








THe RoraL ANNUAL AND HortTIcuLTURAL Draro- 
Tory for 1865 will be ready in a few days. We believe 
it will be found in no way inferior to any previous 
volume. 

The price will be, as hitherto, twenty-five cents, It 
will be sent prepaid by mail to any address on receipt 
of price. Every reader of the GENESEE FaRMER should 
have the RuRAL ANNUAL AND HORTICULTURAL DiRgE0- 
tory for 1865. In clubs of five and’ upwards the 
FARMER and RuraL ANNUAL will be furnished at one 
dollar for the two. 

In all cases we prepay the postage on the Rugan 
ANNUAL, 80 that subscribers will receive it free of 


postage. 
————++re -——— 


To Young Men. 
Farmers’ sons who wish to become good writers 
should not overlook our offer to send a complete set of 
the “ Babbittonian Penmanship’’ to those who get up 
a club of ten subscribers to the GENESEE FARMER at 
eighty cents each. Get upa club; iearn to become 4 
good penman; keep your father’s books; and write 


occasionally for the GENESEE FARMER. 
2° +> ¢ —_—_- 





JUST as we were going to press, we received a letter 
from our old friend Dr. Daniel Lee, who for so many 


'years was editor of the Genesee Farmer. Dr. Lee 


was appointed Professor of Agricultural Chemistry in 
the Georgia University, and took up his residence at 
the South. He is now in Washington. We shall pub- 
lish his letter in the next number of the Farmer. His 


old friends will be glad to hear from him. 
—+— +> 
THE guano imported into Great Britain in 1863 cost 





over twenty-six millions of dollars in our currency, 
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— see Markets. 
gitée our last report, Gold, which was then 216, ad- 
vanced as high as 260, and carried up the price of all we 
pive to buy and sell. For the last week or ten days Gold 
has fallen rapidly. It is now (Nov.23) down to 222. There 
is quite a panic among the speculators. Many think it 
#ill be lower still, while others claim that there is now 
one thousand millions of paper money in circulation, 
while before the War one hundred and fifty millions was 
i) that was needed to carry on the business of the 
q@aniry, and consequently as long as there is such a 
redundancy of paper money Gold must command a very 
high premium. ; 

There can be no dotibt that we have double the 
amount of paper money that is needed to carry on the 
legitimate business of the country. Whether it will be 
possible to reduce it without shaking our financial 
system to its very foundation, is very doubtful. The 
Government is anxious to keep down the price of gold, 
but at the same time it must have money to carry on the 
war. If it issues more paper money, gold will advance, 
and all that Government has to buy will advance also. 
Ifat redices the currency we should havea tight money 
market, and this is unfavorable to the sale of Govern- 
ment Bonds. It is scarcely possible for gold to remain 
for any length of time below 200. It may temporarily 
go lower, but as long as the» war lasts, and we spend’ 
maney at the rate of two or three millions a day, high 
prices must continue. 

Hogs continue in active demand at advanced rates. 
Gorn-fed bring 124¢c. ® b., live weight, in New York, 
tnd 154¢c. dressed. In this city, dressed Hogs sel! for 
1$e, to 14c. In the country, 10}¢c. live weight is freely 
paid. 

Corn in Buffalo brings $1.80 @ bush., and in Chicago 
$1.40; in New York it is quoted at $1.75 to $1.85. These 
prices indicate that there is little surplus Corn in the 
West. 

Potatoes proved a much larger crop than was antici- 
pated. They are now relatively cheaper than any other 
farm produce. In New York, Peach-blows bring $2.25 
@2.75, and Mercers $3@$3.50 @ barrel. 

Beans are a shade lower, selling in New York for 
$1.50 to $2.45, according to quality. 

At the last New York Cattle Market, Beef Cattle ad- 
vanced fully halfa centa pound, There isstill a great 
difference in the price of inferior, medium and prime 
Cattle. The former sell for as low as 7c., the medium 
fot 15@16c.,“and the latter for 18c. @ tb., dressed weight. 

Sheep bring from 6c. to 9X¥c. @ Ib., live weight, ac- 
cording to quality. 

Milch Cows continue dull, but it is thought the 
greatest depression has been reached, and that they 
Will be higher. They are quoted at from $30 to $100. 

Timothy Seed, $4.50@$5 @ bush.; Clover, 20@2ic. @ 
bb.; Flax Seed, $3.50@$3.60 @ bush. 

Turkeys, dressed, 17@19c. @ tb.; live, 15@16c. Chick- 
ens, dressed, 16@18c.; live, 15@16c. Ducks, dressed, 
16@2lc.; live, 87c,@$1.12 # pair. 

Butter is scarce and higher ; the range is from 88c. to 
Oc.. Cheese, 18@25c. 














Importance of Good Farming. 

AT no time in the history of the country was good 
agriculture 80 essential to our national prosperity as 
now. All intelligeft firmers understand this, though 
few realize how pressing is the necessity for a detér 
mined and united effort to increase our agricultural 
products. The last Census (1860) shows that even in 
the loyal States our principal agricultural produets do 
not keep pace with the increase in our population. Wé 
do not raise as much to each person as we did in 1850. 
This was before the war. Since then, the abstraction 
of labor from agriculture must have seriously lessened 
our crops, and should the war. continue anothér year 
the deficiency will be still greater. Even if we have 
peace, a large army will be needed for some time, and 
the demand for our products will still be nearly a8 great 
as now. 

But we have an article on this subject in another col- 
umn. All that we would say here is, that farmers 
should not only individually make ati effort to raise 
larger crops, but should do all they can to induce their 
neighbors to increase their crops also. 

Farmers’ Clubs should be formed, where this subject 
and others connected with an improved system of farm- 
ing could be talked over. They will do much good. A 
generous spirit of emulation will be awakened, which 
will impart new life and energy to our operations. It 
may be considered a wild estimate, but we have ne 
doubt that a good Farmers’ Club, in almost any town 
that might be named, in five years would add one mik 
lion of dollars to the actual wealth of the town. 

Those who hold “ Town Bonds” should see to it that 
a Farmers’ Club is established at once. If farmers were 
only sufficiently aroused to the imporgance of a better 
system of agriculture, there need be no fears that we 
shall not be able to meet all the obligations which we 
have incurred or are likely to be called upon to inenr, 
even should the war be protracted for several years. 

Next m importance to a Farmers’ Club is'a good 
Farmers’ Paper. We need both. In conclusion, we 
would say to every intelligent reader of the GenzseR 
FarRMER: Form a Farmers’ Club in your town at ones, 
and also a Club for the FARMER. 

° >> - ——— 
Form Ctubs—Form Clubs—Form Clubs! 


WE would call the attention of all our readers to the 
list on the last page of the liberal premiums offered to 
those who form clubs for the Farmer and Rupa 
Annual for 1865. 

We need not point out the advantages of forming 
clubs. By so doing each member of the club will ne- 
ceive the Farmer and a copy of the RuraL ANNUAL 
anp HorticuLTuraL Directory for 1865 for the price 
of the Farmer alone. 

Let our friends form clubs at every postoffice where 
the Farmer is now taken. We have put down the 
price of the FarMER to the very lowest point at -which — 
it can be published. We hope our readers will appre- 
ciate this fact, and double onr list for 1865. The post- 
age dn the Farmer in clubs is only four cents a year. 
To single subscribers it is twelve cents’a year. 
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Notes on the Weather from October 15th to 
November 16th, 1864. 


Tue mean heat of the last half of October was 44 0°, 
or one degree below the general av¢rage. As ,the first 
half was 2.2° below, the mean of the month was 1.6° 
below, or was 46.5°. We had frost on the 18th, 20th, 
22d, and hardest frost on the 26th. At the beginning 
of the rain on the 28th, the barometer had fallen from 
29.56 inches on the 26th to 28.78 inches on the noon of 
the 28th, when the mercury began to rise, and stood at 
29.46 inches on the night of the 30th. The rain con- 
tinued, and in three days there fell 3.42 inches of water. 
In the whole month there fell 5.61 inches—a large 
amount for the month, and much above the average. 

The unpleasant weather continued to the end of the 
month; few clear times of observation; much deep, 
cloudy weather, and rainy days in succession, The 
earth seemed to swallow the water as it fell, and the 
Genesee rose less than was feared, though it was high. 
Barometer below the average for the month. 
cold, and has continued cool 
through this first half. The warmest noon 68°, and 
warmest day, 647°, was the 9th. The coldest was 26 
in the last two mornings of this half; and the coldest 
day was 30°, on the 14th. The mean heat was 39.5”, or 
1.7 We had another large 
rain on the 4th and 5th, 1.05 inches, and quite a rain, 
on the 8th and 9th, of 0.77 inch. Some snow on the 
12th and 13th, and on the night of the 14th and morn- 
ing of the 15th about 214 inches deep, which melted 
very little, but yielded 0.31 inches water. This snow 
was a good protection from cold to the abundance of 


NOVEMBER began 


below the general average. 


potatoes yet undug. 

We had high wind from the southwest on tiie 10th, 
and some on the 11th, and a severe gale has prevailed 
on the lakes— Michigan, Huron, Erie and Ontario— 
from the 10th to the 12th, and vessels have been in- 
jured or lost on each of them. Rain or snow has 
fallen on ten of these fifteen days; cloudy days and raw 
wind; unpleasant. Harvesting of potatoes impossible 
in many fields. Hopes for the Indian summer have not 
quite deserted the land. 

The barometer fell from 29.54 inches on the 3d to 
28.48 inches on the noon of the 4th; then rose rapidly 
to 29.26 on the noon of the 5th. The rain was fiom the 
southeast, here. The barometer still ranges below the 
average. Water in the half month, 2.13 inches. 


+ © +> e ——_—_ 
A SOLDIER IN THE Unron Army at Atlanta, Ga., sends 
for the GENESEE FARMER, and asks us, “‘ Which is the 
best and most practical work on Agricultural Chemis- 
try?’ The last accounts from Sherman would indicate 
that our correspondent is not likely to have much 
leisure to study chemistry the coming winter, but it 
is cheering to us to know that the thoughts of our 
farmers’ sons in the army are sometimes turned to the 
study of agricultural science. If our correspondent 
has mastered the general principles of agricultural 
chemistry, ‘“‘ Boussingault’s Rural Economy”’ will prove 
as useful to him as any work we are acquainted with. 
It is at once scientific, practical and reliable. 





Last Words, 


Tus number of the FARMER is the last of the Volume 
for 1864. But as one closes another opens. The fing 
number of the New Volume will be issued earlier than 
usual, so that we can fill all orders as soon as they are 
received. , 

We should be particularly obliged if our agents ang 
other friends would send in their subscriptions as early 
as possible. It isa great advantage to us. Could we 
afford it, we would offer a premium to every old snp. 
scriber who renewed his subscription before the 15tp 
of December. 

Our Mailing Books are ready for the new names, 
The old ones we have retained. We do not wish to 
strike a single name from our list. It will not be oy 
fault if a black line is drawa through any of them 
But as we adhere strictly to the cash in advance system, 
we can not send the January number until it is ordered, 
When we are mailing the first number of the Ney 
Volume we trust, kind reader, that after your name we 
shall find written—“ Paid for 1865.” 

———_*+@>> 
Learning to Write without a Teacher, 





Messrs. Banpitt & W117, of the Miami Commer 
cial College at Dayton, Ohio, have adopted a system by 
which, persons can learn to write without a teacher 
‘They send one hundred ¢opies, on self-explaining can 
board copy slips for $1.50. We have examined the 
system, and think it well designed to accomplish the 
object. 

We have made arrangements for procuring complete 
sets of these copies, with everything complete, and 
propose to send one of them to any young man who 
will get ten subscribers to the GENESEE FARMER at our 
lowest club rates of eighty cents each. Those who 
wish this valuable premium, will please mention th 
fact when sending in the club. 

— © 4p 0 -—— 


The Genesee Farmer in Canada, 





As long as the present premium on gold continues, 
the price of the GENESEE Farmer to Canadian sub 
scribers will be: Single subscribers, fifty cents a year; 
in clubs of five or upwards, forty cents a year. 

Our premiums to those who form clubs will be the 
same as to those in the United States. 

If American moncy is sent, our terms will be: Single 
subscribers, $1.00 a year; in clubs of five and upwards, 
eighty cents a year. . 

We shall, in either case, prepay the American post 
age without extra charge. 


ed 


Kidder’s Bee Hive. 


In our account of the New York State Fair we 
omitted to notice the bee-hive of K. P. Kidder, of 
Burlington, Vt. Mr. K. was on hand as usual, exhibit 
ing his hive and a new hand-loom, and attracting much 
attention from his power over bees. He publishes 4 
little pamphlet called the “Secrets of Bee-keeping,” 
which any of our readers can obtain by sending fifteen 
cents in a letter addressed as above. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 
perxe a subscriber to the Farmer, I take the liberty 
to intrude a little upon your time and patience, and 
hope you’ will excuse me for so doing. In the first 
ace, 1 propose to build a farm house for myself next 
smmmer, and am in want of a suitable plan to work 
from. 1 want one that will be convenient for the wife 
to manage without the aid of-much hired help, and 
therefore need some advice, and apply to you for it. 
It is simply this: Some time since I saw a book adver- 
tised which treated of farm buildings by a man named 
Allen. I think said book gave plans, specifications, 
&e. If you can inform me where I can get a work of 
that kind I should be very much obliged. (a) 

Also, I want a little information about barometers. 
Are they of any use te the farmer? If so, I wish to 
know Which, among the many, is the best kind for 
practical Purposes, WC., and where they are to be ob- 


tained. (d) 


Again, about the White Willow for hedges. Do you 


know whether it makes a substantial fence, or is it a 
catch-penny? If it makes a good fence, how long time 
is required to grow it, Kc. ? (c) 

Any information on the above matters will be thank- 
fully received.—_CHESTER RANDALL, Dilissfield, Lenawee 
county, Mich. 

(a) You can get Allen’s work on Rural Architecture 
by addressing William Wood & Co., No. 61 Walker 
street, New York. As the subject is one of general in- 
terest, we should be glad if some of our readers would 
give their views of the matter. 

(b) Barometers will show the density of the atmos- 
phere correctly. This is all that they will do. When 
the atmosphere becomes drier and heavier the quick- 
silver in the barometer rises, and as the atmosphere be- 
comes moister and lighter the barometer falls. How 
far these changes in the atmosphere can be relied upon 
to indicate a change in the weather is the real. question 
which determines the value of the barometer. There 
is no absolute certainty on this point. Ali that can be 
said is, that, as a general rule, the barometer rises pre- 
vious to dry weather and falls previous to rain. We 
think barometers are very useful on a farm. 
who has been accustomed to one will be without it. 

(c) We think the White Willow will prove useful as 
a wind-break in exposed situations; but there is some 
uncertainty as to its value as a plant for fencing pur- 


poses, 





I wovLp like your opinion as to what kind of a live 
fence is the best to plant on the west side of a young 
orchard, to act as a wind breaker. The Hawthorn 
won't answer; the grubs kill it, and they get in the 
Locust some too. Please ansWer through the Farmer. 
—J. A., Yates County, N. Y. 

If you want a fence as well as a wind-break, it is not 
easy to answer your question. What is the best plant 
for a live fence is still a matter of doubt. The Osage 
Orange has some advantages, but in this section it is 
apt to winter kill, and at the best requires considerable 
labor to trim it and keep it in order. If, however, you 
have tried the Hawthorn and Locust, we know of noth- 
ing better than the Osage Ora: ze. Fora screen alone, 
the American Arbor Vite is excellent. It grows rapidly, 

and being an evergreen, makes a perfect screen—better 
even than a tight board fence. The Norway Spruce 
also makes a good screen. 





WILL some of the correspondents of the Farmer be 
kind enough to tell what is good for this case; I have 
a pair of white Muscovy ducks in apparently excellent 
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: 
health, but with an unaccountable weakness of the 
legs—totally unable to stand at all, and yet they eat 
weli and seem well. Theyare this spring’s hatching.— 
| RENFREw, J?mbroke, C. W. 





<<>> ¢ ——— 

Mr. Georce H. Corry, of Corryville, Erie county, 
Penn., appreciates the GENESEE Farmer. Under date 
| of November 6 he writes: “ Enclosed please find one 
doliar for my subscription for 1865. I would not be 
without the paper for five dollars a year, as I get 
enough information out of every number to more than 
repay me the expense.”” Such words of encouragement 
are particularly gratifying. As yet we have not had a 
| Single complaint in regard to the slight advance in the 
| price of the Farmer. We shall be sorry to miss a 

single name from our list of subscribers in 1865. We 
have endeavored to furnish a-good paper for the past 
year, but propose to make a much better one for 1865. 
We hope all our friends will subscribe early. 





__ ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


A rew short advertisements of interest to farmers—and only 
such—will be inserted in the Genesee Farmer at twenty-five 
| cents a line, or $2.50 per square, or $25 per column, each insertion, 
payable in advance. 

S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
No. 87 Park Row, New York, and 6 State street, Boston, are our 
Agents for the Genesee Farmer’ in those cities, and are author- 
ized to take advertisements and subscriptions for us at our 
lowest rates, 











THE GENESEE FARMER: 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTI 
Published at Rochester, N. Y., by 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 
Terms—InNvariaBiy iy Apvance—One Dollar a year. 


CULTURE. 


Hs SALE--JENNY COLTS and pure bred RAT TER- 
1 RIER PUPS—Black and Tan. 

decit* J. A. CARPENTER, Cobden, Til. 
2¢) MADE FROM 20 CENTS !—Call and examine, 
2 or ten samples sent free by mail for 20 cents. Retails for $2 
by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham Square, N. Y. niy'64-ly 














ilerd ) A MONTH !—I want Agents everywhere, at $70 a 
> ( ( month, expenses paid, to sell Fifteen Articles, the 
Address, OTIS 


dec3t 


best selling ever offered. Full particulars ree. 
T. GAREY, Biddeford, Maine. 


NETRAWBERRBRY AND LAWTON BLACK- 

i BERRY PLANTS—For sale on two years credit without 

interest by EDMUND MORRIS. 
Burlington, N. J., October, 1864. nov2t* 





‘\RANBERRY PLANTS—Of tie Bell, Cherry and 

J Bugle varieties. Send for Circular giving mode of culture, 
price, &c. Also, manufacturer of Grafting Wax and 
WTree Varnish for cuts and bruises on trees. A sure protec- 
tion from Weather, and will heal sound wood. The Wax is also 
valuable for sealing Fruit Bottles, For sale by ; 

octét F. TROWBRIDGE, Milford, Conn. 











MICROSCOPE. — Combining Instruction with 
Amusement, is mailed, prepaid, for $2.50; or with 
6 beautiful Mounted Objects for $3.25; with 24 
Objects, $5.50, by HENRY CRAIG, 
180 Centre street, New York. 
Also, he will mail, prepaid, the Novelty Magnify- 
ing Glass, for examining Living Insects, Seeds, 
Flowers, &c., jfor $1.50; or with 12 beantiful 
| Mounted Objects for $3. je68tf 


| 
THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE! 
AGNIFYING 500 TIMES—MAtLeD EVERYWHERE FOR 
\ 50 Cents. Turret ror $1. : 
oct3t* F. H, BOWEN. 
A 40-ACRE FARM IN MICHICAN. 
ORTY ACRES OF WOOD-I AND—Heavily timbered, near 
* Wyandotte, a few miles from Detroit, Mich, Will be sold 
cheap, ~ JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester, N. Y. 


















, Boston, Mass. 
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al 
BULLARD’S IMPROVED J B L AW ES’ 
ARTIFICIAL 
MANURES,| 





PATENT “HAY TEDDER, 
Or Machine for Spreading and Turning Hay. 


IE subscriber having purchased the exclusive right for man- 
ufacturing and selling (for the State of New York) 


Bullard’s Improved Hay Tedder, 
now proposes to furnish the Farmers to the extent of his ability, 
which must necessarily be limited the coming year, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining good and competent mechanics. 
* Those who desire to avail themselves of one of these great la- 
bor-saving machines will please send in their orders early to be 
recorded in turn. “First come, first served.” Address 
SILAS C. HERRING, New York. 
N. B.—Pamphlets and Circulars will be sent by mail to those 
who request them. 
D. R. BARTON, Rochester, N. Y., Agent. 





ap’64-ly 


r} HE undersigned, having deen. appointed Sole Agent in th 
United States for the sale cf the celebrated and Well-tesigd 
(through all —- and the East Indies) Artificial Manure, map. 
ufactured by J. B. LAWES, Esq., of Rothamsted, St, A) 
Eng., whose works are the Larcest and OLpest of the kind § 
the world, now takes much pleasure in informing the Public thy 
he is prepared to introduce them in this country in all their 
ferent branches, viz., for the production of 
WHEAT, 
CORN, 
GRASS, and 
VEGETABLES of all kinds, 
Farmers and Agriculturists from all parts of the couy 
will be supplied on the most liberal terms, and all orders ai. 
quiries promptly attended to. 
RUFUS W. LEAVITT, Agent, 
118 WaLy Street, New You, 





novtf 


_ = ' —. 
THE. BEST AND CHEAPEST FARMING 
LANDS IN THE WHOLE WEST, ARE THOSE OF 

NORTHERN MISSOURL 


R EBELS are moving away, and are selling for whatever they 
“\ can get. An extensive immigration from the Northes, 
States and from Europe already begun, will soon oceupy thy 
part of the State and develop its immense natural wealth. Ihe 
and full information given on application to 

ner'64-Ly ‘ELI THAYER, 1 Park Place, New Yor 





NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER CENTRAL NURSERIES. 
SEND FOR A CATALOGUE 


AND 
SPECIAL TERMS OF SALE, 
AND 
ORDER YOUR TREES DIRECT. 
Cc, W. SEELYE, 
Rochester Central Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y. 


Address 
sptf 


WINE PLANTS 


FOR MAKING THE 


TURKISH RHUBARB WINE. 


“AVING grown this plant extensively, and having direct 
H business communications with importers, I am prepared 
to furnish the roots in such quantities as may suit purchasers. 
Also, the WINE. 

Agents wanted. Address. H. B. BAILEY, 
oct3t Andover, Ct. 


AMMONIATED. PACIFIC GUANO. 
REAL GUANO, containing from seventy to eighty per cent. 
of Phosphate of Lime, to which has been added by a 
chemical process.a laige percentage of. Ammonia, so fixed that it 
can not evaporate, making it equal, if not, superior, to any other 
fertilizer. 
Price, $80 per.netttun. A liberal discount tothe trade. 
Pamphlets, with copies of analysis by Dr. Jackson, Mass- 
husetts State Assayer, and Dr. Liebig, of Rutioan, and testi- 
nials from Scientifie Agriculturists, showing its value, can be 
tained from BAKER & CO., Selling Agents, 
act6t 181 Pear] street, New York, 


: TO FARMERS! 
RADLEY’S TOBACCO FERTILIZER, AND BRADLEY'S 
X L Superphosphate of Lime, are for sale at wholesale and 
retail by the Manufacturer. WM. L BRADLEY: 
Sales Office 24 Broad street. Boston. 
Ga. Pamphlets containing testimonials in favor. of his To- 
bacco Fertilizer, Bradley's X L Manual on the Culture and Curing 











FRANCIS BRILL, — 
Nurseryman & Seed Grower 
NEWARK, N. J. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS A SPECIALITY. 


(= Fruit Trees, Vines, Shrubs, Garden Seeds, &e. 
legues on application, Be 


— 





SHORTHORNS FOR SALE. 


HE BULL HOTSPUR 4080 A. H. B. by Duke of Glostg 
: (11,382) dam Daphne (imported) by Harold (10,299), rid 
roan, calved May 15, 1860, ‘Also, three YEARLING BU 
and five BULL CALVES, mostly by Hotspur, and o i 
HEIFERS. 
(2 Catalogues sent on ieee. 7 
aptf T. L. HARISON, Morley, St. Lawrence co., N. ¥. 


~ STAMMERING, | 


\ TA VEMERING—Cured by Bates Appliances, For De 
scriptive Pamphlet, &c., address 
H. C. L. MEARS & CO, 
oct6t 277. W. 23d.street, New York 


7 iy 
‘\ REEN’S PATENT BOOFING— Consists of a stout 
JF Canvas, impregnated with a Water-Proof and Fire-Prod 
Compound, covered on both sides with a stout fabric made water 
proof by a solution of INDIA RUBBER, and hardened bys 
coating of PATENT METALIC PAINT: 
It is both WATER-PROOF and FIRE-PROOF. 
It rolls up and unrolls like a piece of thin vil-cloth, 
It makes the best and most durable READY ROOFINGew 
introduced, 
It is designed for Dwelling-houses, Barns, Sheds, Steamboats 
and Railway-cars. 
It can be laid down by any sensible workman. 
It is CHEAPER than any known Roofing of equal durability, 
noy2t HENRY SMITH, 129 Pear! st., New York. 


White or Hedge Willow for Sale. 
tee of this superior live fence plant, of suitsble 
/ length, at $1 per 100 or 85 per 1000. Warranted true Salut 
mh Db. 8. HEFFRON, Utica, N. ¥: 

















ALBA. 





TILE MACHINE. 
rP\HE BEST MACHINE IN AMERICA. Send for a Circnlat 





Tobacco, with Illustrations, can be had by addressing the un- 
WM. L. BRADLEY. 


igned. 
Ge Highest Cash prices paid for Bones. my 


containing description, A. La TOURETTE, 
nov’63-ly Waterloo, N. ¥ 
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Pe American Horse Power.—A Great 
Lasor SAVING MACHINE, AND ONE OF THE Most VALvuaBLe IN- 
PENTIONS OF THE Acr.—Fimst Peemicvms were awarded it by the 


the N. Y. State Agricultural Society at the State Fairs of 1868 
gitd 1864, and by the Michigan State Agricultural Society at the 
fiste Fair of 1864.—Manufactured by E. Remineton & Sons, 
fiion Agricultural Works, Ilion, Herkimer county, N.Y. 


ASHION-UTICA 








Ht 


WHY THE NEW IS MUCH SUPERIOR TO THE OLD 
POWERS. 
Ist, It occupies much less room for storage, when not in use, 
2d. It is less heavy and cambersome—more portable. 
‘SA. Can be snugly packed on a common one-horse wagon—and 
mt a heavy load for one horse to draw. 
4th. Any part can be readily lifted, and loaded, by two men. 





7 Sth. Not at all liable, like other Powers, to be racked or injured 


Wrpoving. 


6th. Is very quickly and easily set up for work. 

7th. No Joints lousened by setting up and taking down, no ma 
ter how often done, 

Sth. Will cost less for Oil, Lard, or Tallow, to run it. 

9th. Will cost less fur repairs, on account of natural wear; and 
will last longer. 

10th. Not nearty so liable to serious breakage from great or 
sudden strains. 

11th. Home blacksmithing or carpentry will suffice for almost 
any carelessness. 

12th. No danger of long suspensions of work on account of 
breakdowns. 

18th. Has no bridge, rod, belt, or any other part of the machine 
for the horses to step over évery turn, like all other field Sweep 
Powers—a great advantage. 

14th. Will do double the work of other Sweep Powers wtth 
the same team. 

15th. Will do more work with the same team than any Tread 
Power, and is much more safe and pleasant for the horses. 

16th. Is the lowest priced of any Power in the market, capable 
of doing, either, an equal variety, or an equal amount, of work. 


Mr. Ww. D. Scuermennorn, of Deerfield, Oneida county, N, 
Y., says: 

JANvARY 18th, 1864. 

Your Horse Power pleases me much, I can saw, in the ame 
time with it, more wood with one horse than I could with two, 
using any other Power I have ever owned or tried. With rather 
a small horse I can saw from tWenty to twenty-five cords per Gay 
with a drag saw. Expecting much from the Power, yet my em 
pectations were not over half what I have realized, especially 
when I commenced using a cireular saw, and found how fast and 
how easily I could saw, using only two small horses. 1 believe 
this new Power will and ought to come into general use for 
threshing and other purposes. 

Mr. Joun Hook, jr., of Bridgewater, Oneida county, writes as 
follows, under date of August 80th, 1863: 

“I have been threshing with the Power I bought of you. It 
works splendidly. I can thresh and clean 400 bushels of oats per 
day, with two horses, and do it with ease. Old threshers whe 
have been here to see it work, say that I can do more with two 
horses than they can with five, on the old Powers.” 

Some improvements, inthe way of a heavier and a hardened 
chain, and in the mode of running the chain, and some other 
changes in the Jack, have since been made by the inventor, in 
order to still further simplify and to render the Power practically 
perfect. 

UNPRECEDENTED WITH A CIRCULAR SAW. 

This is to certify that during the middle of one of the warm 
if not the warmest day of Jast August, with no wind stirring, an 
in a place peculiarly exposed to the hottest rays of the sun, one 
horee, with Mr. Perry's Horse Power, sawed for me with a Cir- 
cular Saw, a full measured Cord of large, very dry, and very hard 
Maple wood, every stick twice through, in just fourteen min- 
utes, as timed by two watches. C. K. NEGUS, 

Pastor of the Baptist Church, Newport, 

Newport, February 8th, 1864. 

A CORD IN EIGHT MINUTES WITH A DRAG SAW. 

At 4 Public Triel in Newport, a cord of hard wood was sawed 
in eight minntes, and 8 cords and 5}¢ feet in thirty-two minutes 
with ease, by only one horse, including the time occupied in 
placing two additional logs on the log-way, and the binding of the 
same after sawing each block, and all stops, as timed by many 
watches, and measured by a number of men. A more detailed 
statement of this extraordinary performance, signed by twenty- 
three prominent citizens of ‘Newport and vicinity will be furnish- 

all who desire it. 
— PRICES. 
Increased or decreased cost of material and labor in the fature 


will probably cause 4 corresponding change in the prices given 
below, At present the price for 


No. t is fixed at............- dscuses Scodsecevessdee $200 
No. 2 is fixed at.........--.ss0--- sitadéadesbcssies 175 
Drag Saw Attachment..... phvenceseesebnssccte 25 
Drag Saw (filed).......... SbabSidesacbiaedstades 10 
Log WAY......2--ceeceeeeeeeceeseceeeeeerseseeeenes 20 
Cirenlar Saw (24 inch) with Table.......... 53 

66 6 sé without Table. . 19 


Catalogues containing a fall description of the machine will be 


t to any address on application. Address 
- 4 E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


lion, Herkimer co., N. ¥, 
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REDUCTION OF PRICE IN CLUBS 


Tue price of the G 
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PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS onlan Penmanship ts fur’ in advance of al others, 
po c , = tems st. It is more sci entific. 2d. It gives 2 m ‘ o 
1. To every person 8é nding us 7ivé Sudscribers at our lowest eleme ent ary dise ipline. 8d. It is more beautiful {t It is 
club rates of eighty cents each, we will send, prepaid by mail, a | practical.”—2. M. Bo ggs, formerly Spene Po 
, — . . Admir: bly. adapted to the end in view \ Noss , 
a copy of the Rural Annual. and Horticultural Directory for| , dapted to the en oa . Y. ¢ er. 
# a The system is unequaled for use of schools Well as priya 
1965. 25 cents. | learners, great reduction-being made. S l terme offers 
2. To every person sending us ¢en subscribers at our lowest | 0 Agents. A fine ~ a 
club rates of eighty cents each, we will send one copy of the GOLD MEDAL 
Genesee Farmer for 1865, free, and also a copy of the Rural | ot d to the best Babbittonian Penman, and ther for the bee 
Annual and Horttouturat Directore tor 196 $1.00 improvement from Babbittonian copies 
Annual ai rticulturc erectory Die . re Send for Circular. or fi br ward money for Penmanst t 
3. Te every person sending us fifteen subscribers at our lowest | BABBITT & Ww ILT, Principals of Miami Co: 

. at > oh College. D " yhio. j , 
club rates of cighty cents each, we will send a free copy of the . leg Dayton, ¢ . dec’ 6st 
Farmer and Rural Annual for 1865, and also a copy of Miner's P ae la ] P nay & d 

pant Surat im Ps nal, ear Seed—Pear Seed, 
Domestic Poultry Book, prepaid by mail. $1.50. | _—- 
. : r T r ° ‘ 
4. To every person sending us twenty snbscribers at eighty| J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
cents each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rural I5 John street, New York 
. st: . * ? 
Annual, and also a copy of Emerson & Flint’s Wan of Agri- | OFFER OF GROWTH OF 1864: 
culture (a most excellent work); or, if preferred, a copy of | pony Secd........c.cccecceecsceces 3 100 ft 5 * 
Rodgers Scientific Agriculture. $ 1.75. Apple Sec ns Ate, aihee > “teapots ? bushel, 5 
re . . Oe oie ato wee aclaiads Tr ( 
5. To every person sending us teenty-fice subscriber Corie oe See ex ~ 
eighty cents each, we will send an extra copy of the Furmerand ™ uk Mazzard rt, & 
Rural Annua?/, and also a copy ef Everybody's L r, or the —. P x at be - 
se S im eee eee eee | . + 
Horse and his Diseases. $2.50. | Peach Pits.. 4 t 4 
6. To every person sending us thirty subscribers at eighty | 
wn . . , , , ckthorn Seed 7 Th. ata 
cents each, we will send an extra copy of the Farmer and Rural |." "*. i we b Pe 
. vim Seer 3 
é : : vb, 3 
Annual, and also a complete set of the Rural Annual and | Norway Ma MW 


Horticultural Directory for 1856-7-S-9-60-61-62-68 : 





nine volumes. $3.25. 
7. T 


cents each, we will send a complete set of the Genese 
for the years 1860-61-62—68 and "64 
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bse 





‘o every person sending us forty subscribers at eig 


handsomely bound, with 


complete index, title page, &c.; and also a complete set of the 
Rural Annual and Horticultural Director the 
1856-7-S-9-"60-"61-"62 and °63, handsomely bound in two vol- 


umes, 


y for years 


A eatin ond also one e Doty 8 Cele brat ad Washing Metebin. 8, | 


the best with which we are acquainted. It will be sent by ex- 
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The postage on the Genesee Farmer to single subscribers is 
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American na or 
Clematis Azure a Grandifl 
| Viburnum Lantanoides 
Magnolia Ae umi ni ita, 
Acer Ps¢ 














J. M. THORBURN & Cé 
| 15 John-st., 
| G3" This year's Seeds of Norway Spruce, 1 
| trian and Cembrian Pine, Larch and Silver Spruce, &c., wilt be 





ready the middle of December. 


50,000 Peach Trees f 


PEACH PITTS. 


YEACH PITTS gathered with care from the s — cor 





or Sale, 























tics of Maryland and eastern shore of Virg hese 
| Pitts are from the native stock, and are free from the diseases 
that our northern trees are liable for sale at the Seed 
Store of ( - OGE 4, 
declt _ 183 Market street pin delphia, Pa 
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